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FORT ORLEANS: THE HERITAGE OF 
CARROLL COUNTY 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER* 


Fort Orleans! The very name of this first European fort built in 
the Missouri Valley in 1873 suggests the romance and antiquity of 
the Age of Discovery and Exploration. 


Though we do not know exactly where the fort stood, beyond the 
fact that it was on the north bank of the Missouri a few miles above 
the mouth of the Grand River here in Carroll County, yet we can 
appreciate the significance and color of its history. 

Fort Orleans was a very late manifestation of the search for gold 
and silver set off in the 1500’s with the discoveries of Francisco 
Pizzaro in Peru and Hernando Cortez in Mexico. Recall the extent 
of Spanish exploration as the search for the Golden Man, El Dorado, 
the Seven Cities of Cibola, Quivera, and so on continued. Hernando 
De Soto was searching for a ‘‘City of Gold’’ when he discovered the 
Mississippi in 1541. 

Though Spain chose to regard the region discovered by De Soto 
as a no man’s land, a buffer between New France in Canada and 
New Spain in Mexico, yet interest in the area continued. 


It was the French coming down from Canada, where they had 
made their settlements to reap the rich fur trade and to christianize 
the Indians at the turn of the seventeenth century, who saw in the 
Mississippi Valley perhaps no ‘“‘Cities of Gold’’ but probable gold 
and silver mines and a means of tapping Mexican gold and silver 
through trade. 

So it is understandable that when La Salle reached the Gulf of 
Mexico in the spring of 1682, 274 years ago, he laid claim to the 
entire Mississippi Valley for France. France was not able to do 
anything about the new possession at the time because she was soon 
involved in the War of the Grand Alliance (King William’s War 
over here) but with a brief peace at the close of the 1600’s she first 
gave her attention to the area claimed by La Salle. 

*Floyd C. Shoemaker since 1915 has been secretary, editor, and librarian of the State Histor- 
ical Society of Missouri, following five years as assistant secretary. This address was delivered at 


the dedication of the Fort Orleans Highway Historical Marker on May 6, 1956, at Wiese Roadside 
Park on U. S. Highway 24 near DeWitt, Missouri. 
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In 1712, King Louis XIV granted merchant Antoine Crozat a 
charter to exploit Louisiana. Crozat’s interest was mainly in the 
area that is now southeastern Missouri, for explorers had long 
reported possible silver mines in that region. In five years he had 
exhausted his means and given up his charter without finding the 
silver or hoped for rewards. 

It was then that the financial wizard John Law, a Scot living in 
Paris, helped to organize, under Royal Charter, the Mississippi 
Company or Company of the West, which was soon a part of the 
Company of the Indies. Among other activities, the company was to 
develop Louisiana, especially the mines in the region that is now 
Missouri. Persistent rumors of silver mines in the area, in spite of 
Crozat’s luck, led to over-sale of stock in the company but John 
Law’s scheme for exploitation failed when no mines were found in 
the area by 1720. Though the Mississippi Bubble of hoped for 
riches burst and John Law was out, the Company of the Indies 
continued in power until 1731. 

To get on with the development of Louisiana, the company 
appointed a director of mining operations and provided for the 
establishment of a military trading post on the Missouri River and 
the creation of the high sounding office of Military Commandant on 
the Missouri River. Philip Renault, appointed Director of General 
Mining Operations, had opened mine diggings in southeast Missouri 
by 1723, but his mines were producing, instead of silver, lead from 
one of the world’s richest deposits. At the same time, the man 
chosen to be Commandant on the Missouri, Etienne Véniard de 
Bourgmond, was carrying out his instructions to establish a military 
and trading post on the Missouri River. 

The reasons for the establishment of this post, which of course 
was Fort Orleans, were several. One was to check Spanish encroach- 
ment into Louisiana from the southwest. The French were very 
sure that this was necessary for in 1720 a party of Spaniards num- 
bering about 60, said to have been carrying mining equipment, had 
been massacred near the present town of Columbus, Nebraska, by 
the Indians of the area. Another purpose of the fort was that it 
should serve as a means of keeping peace among the Indians, 
especially with those who controlled the route to the southwest by 
which a valuable trade with New Mexico might be developed. 

The man chosen for this ambitious post, De Bourgmond, is 
famous as one of the first explorers of the Missouri River. The son 
of a Norman physician, he was born about 1680 and came to Canada 
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as a young man. Before his connection with the Missouri region 
began, he had been an ensign in the army at Fort Detroit and for one 
year he had served as acting commandant of the post. Later he 
deserted and lived for a time with other deserters on an island in 
Lake Erie. A Madame Tichenet is said to have shared this part of 
his life. By the way, he must have been a gallant and handsome 
man for all through his career there is record of his charm for the 
ladies—colonial, Indian, or Parisienne. When the deserters were 
finally apprehended, De Bourgmond was pardoned by cOmmander 
of the post at Detroit, Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac. 

In 1712, probably filled with the all pervasive idea of discovery 
characteristic of the times, he ran away again and joined a band of 
Missouri Indians returning to their homes after having gone to the 
aid of the French at Detroit who had been besieged by other Indian 
tribes. With these Missouris, whose home was near the mouth of 





the nearby Grand River, he lived some six years, having married 
into the tribe. During this time he explored the Missouri River 
probably as far as the Dakotas. In 1714 he had traveled the river to 
the mouth of the Platte in Nebraska and kept a log of the journey 
which he called Route One Must Keep to Ascend the Missouri. This 
is the first log or river guide ever written about the Missouri. It is 
said that the Indians came to regard De Bourgmond as an idol and 
it is easy to think of him as a man of pleasing personality and 
high intelligence. 

De Bourgmond was in Paris on a visit at the time the post on the 
Missouri was planned and because of his reputation as an explorer 
and his knowledge of the Indians of the area, the post on the Mis- 
souri was offered to him. De Bourgmond accepted and promised 
that in return for being made a noble and other considerations, he 
would undertake, to use his words, to make “peace with all the 
savage nations . . . between Louisiana and New Mexico in order to 
assure a route to travelers and to establish a post which will protect 
the mines . . . against the Spaniards and . . . open to the French a 
profitable trade . . . with [them].’’ De Bourgmond, who was also 
made a captain in infantry, was specifically instructed to make 
peace with the Padouca or Comanche Indians. These Indians were 
at war with the tribes of the Missouri Valley and since they lived in 
central Kansas, peace was necessary before there could be any trade 
route established to the southwest. Further, De Bourgmond was to 
return to Paris when his commission was completed, to claim his 
reward and on his return he was to bring with him several Indian 
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chiefs of various tribes that they might be impressed with the power 
and glory of the French King. 


When De Bourgmond arrived over here in the late summer of 
1723 to take up his commission, he reported to the Royal Governor 
of Louisiana, Jean-Baptiste Le Moyne de Bienville, at New Orleans 
where he was furnished with supplies. From there he went to Fort 
Chartres in the Illinois Country where he was given an allotment of 
troops. As De Bourgmond and his party began their ascent of the 
Missouri, they were accompanied by numerous helpful Missouri 
Indians. These Indians had their village on the south bank of the 
Missouri near the mouth of the Grand. According to the latest 
source material available on the fort, De Bourgmond chose as the 
site a spot on the north bank of the Missouri some few miles above 
the Missouri village which was on the south bank. 


For what we know of the location and appearance of the fort we 
are indebted to Baron Mare de Villiers, authority on the history of 
the French in the Missouri Valley. In the late 1920's, he discovered 
in the French archives a map or plan of the fort drawn sometime 
between 1725 and 1727. According to this plan, the fort was a 
stockade with embrasures for cannon in the four corners. It enclosed 
quarters for the commandant, officers, and men. There were 
separate quarters for the drummer, blacksmith, and storekeeper, 
and there were a guardhouse, powder magazine, store, laundry, and 
forge. There were also a chapel and a chaplain’s house within the 
stockade. This was the first house of worship in the Missouri Valley 
and the priest there, Father Jean Baptiste Mercier, was the first 
resident priest in the region. 


Outside the stockade, fences enclosed De Bourgmond’s house, 
the store, and gardens on the west, while on the east two houses for 
officers and gardens were also enclosed in fencing. An interesting 
feature, recalling that windows were once an object of taxation in 
France and therefore a mark of affluence, is that the commandant’s 
house had three front windows, the lieutenant’s, two, and the 
ensign'’s, one. Round about, but unfenced, were a soldier's drill 
field and an ice house. 


With Fort Orleans completed in the spring of 1724, De Bourg- 
mond left to carry out his mission to make peace with the Padoucas. 
At the time the Kansas Indians lived near the mouth of the Kansas 
River and the Padoucas some 150 miles southwest of there. De 
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PLAN OF FORT ORLEANS 
Its location and that of the lands on the river of the Missouri 
at XXXIX degrees XLV minutes of latitude. 
Scale: one hundred and fifty feet. 


Explanation of the alphabetical letters: A, Commandant’s house. 
©, Chapel. D, Blacksmith’s house. E, Forge. F, Chaplain’s house. G, Storekeeper's 
house. H, Store. I, Guard-house. K, Drummer’s house. L, Laundry. O, Barracks. 
P, Flag-staff. Q, Powder magazine. R, Embrasures for the cannon. 

Explanation of the figures: 1, M. DeBourgmont’s house. 2, His poultry-house. 3, His 
oven. 4, Ice-house. 5, Big garden. 6, His yard. 7, Little garden. 8, Store. 


B, Officers’ house. 


9, Field of 
tobacco. 10, Plot used as a kitchen-garden. 11, M. St. Ange’s yard. 12, His house. 
13, Storeroom. 14, House of M. St. Ange, fils, officer. 15, Storeroom. 16, His yard. 
17, Little garden. 18, Soldiers’ field. 19, Pond. 20, Island. 


21, Prairie. 22, Big hills 


two leagues distant from the fort. 23, Road from the river to the fort. 24, Little em- 


bankment fifteen feet high. 


This Plan of Fort Orleans was drawn by Dumont de Montigny (ca. 1725-1727). Reproduced 
by Baron Marc de Villiers du Terrage in “‘A Hitherto Unpublished Plan of Fort Orleans on the 
Missouri" in Mid-America, X11, No. 3 (January, 1930), 259-263 (New Series, I). Original in French 
Colonial Office in Paris 
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Bourgmond kept an account or journal of the trip and this is the 
first official document associated with Missouri made by a recog- 
nized official. De Bourgmond’s party, accompanied by Missouri and 
Osage Indians, was well received by the Kansas, but at this stage 
De Bourgmond became ill and had to return to the fort. In Septem- 
ber he started out again and this time he reached the Padoucas 
where, after great festivities, an alliance between them and other 
Indians and the French was established. On De Bourgmond’s 
return to the fort in October, the Te Deum was chanted by Father 
Mercier in honor of the peace with the Padoucas. 


With the fort established and his mission of peace completed, 
De Bourgmond was ready to return to France to claim his reward. 
Since he was to take Indians back with him, he sent invitations to 
various tribal chiefs and rounded up a delegation consisting of one 
Oto, four Osages, and five Missouris including one young woman, 
but the Company of the Indies, interested in saving money, cut the 
delegation to one Oto, one Osage, one Illinois, two Missouris, 
one being the young woman, and Chicagou, an ambassador of 
the Metchigamias. 


The arrival of De Bourgmond and his party of Indians in Paris 
in the fall of 1725 created quite a sensation. They were received by 
the Duke of Bourbon, the Duchess of Orleans, and Directors of the 
Company of the Indies, and were presented to the King. They were 
the darlings of Paris. They gave war dances on the stage of the 
opera and showed their skill as foot hunters in a demonstration 
before the Royal Court. The Company of the Indies presented them 
with the most marvelous clothes. According to an account of 
January 27, 1728, in the London Postman, the men had suits consist- 
ing of ‘‘a blue coat with silver buttons and buttonholes, scarlet 
waste coats, embroider'd with silver, red breeches and hose, silver 
lac’d hats, some with red and others with blue feathers.” 


The voung Missouri girl was called the Princess of the Missouri 
and must have delighted the sophisticated Parisians no end. ‘‘The 
dress presented to the Savage girl,’’ reads the account, “‘was a 
damask gown of flame color, with gold flowers, [and] an under petti- 
coat of the same."’ She was also presented with ‘‘a panier, two pair of 
boddice, six lac’d shifts, ribbons of gold and silver, and a pair of silk 
stockings."’ She was baptized in Notre Dame and married one of 
De Bourgmond’s company, a Sergeant Dubois. 
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De Bourgmond received his promised letters of nobility and the 
King’s genealogist designed his coat of arms—an Indian leaning 
against a silver mountain on a blue field. A very suitable crest, for 
even then there was a strong belief that there was silver somewhere 
in the land of the Missouri Valley. 


When the Indians returned to their homes, De Bourgmond 
remained in Paris where he lived out the remaining five years of his 
life, happy, we hope, with the “rich widow’? whom he married. 
He died in 1730. 


The Princess of the Missouri is believed to have returned to the 
fort with her French husband. She is later reported to have been 
widowed and to have then married a Mr. Marin, a captain of the 
militia, by whom she had a daughter. There is a charming lunette in 
the State capitol at Jefferson City picturing the Missouris greeting 
Sergeant Dubois and the Princess, all done up in her French clothes, 
on their return to Fort Orleans. 


The Indian chiefs returned to their tribes with their memories. 


‘The famous Chicagou, at an advanced age, was reported to have still 


had a snuff box given him by the Duchess of Orleans. Another 
delegate is said to have remembered, after some thirty years, the 
perfume used by the French ladies—describing them as having 
smelled like alligators. 


Fort Orleans was abandoned following an order by Governor of 
Louisiana Périer in October, 1727. He wrote: ‘I have relieved the 
post which we had in Missouri and which occasioned considerable 
expense to the company and without bringing any profit. On the 
contrary all the French who have been killed, have been’murdered 
while going into the Missouri country where it is easy for the Fox to 
surprise them.’’ There have been some things written to show that 
the garrison at the fort was massacred by the Indians, but this has 
never been proved. The Carrollton Chapter of the DAR erected a 
stone memorial marker in October, 1924, at what may have been the 
general area of the fort location. 


The Missouri Indians who once had their village in this area 
were conquered and dispersed by the Sac and Fox tribes by 1800. 
Most of them joined their kinsmen the Oto who lived northwest of 
what is now Missouri. They are now classed with the Oto who 
reside at Red Rock Agency in Oklahoma, but the last full-blooded 
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Missouri is said to have died in 1907. Their name for themselves 
was Niutachis and it was probably the Illinois who gave them the 
Algonquian name Missouri meaning “‘they of the big canoe.”’ 

It is rather stirring to think that Fort Orleans, which once stood 
on the banks of the Missouri here in Carroll County, was built on 
land which was part of a region unofficially claimed by Spain 
following De Soto’s discovery of the Mississippi in 1541; then offi- 
cially claimed by France in 1682; then ceded to Spain in 1762; then 
receded to France in 1800; and finally sold to the United States in 
1803 and formally occupied by our country on March 10, 1804. 
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DAVID RICE ATCHISON: 
‘““FAITHFUL CHAMPION OF THE SOUTH”’ 


BY WILLIAM E. PARRISH* 


On December 5, 1853, the following excerpt appeared in the 
editorial columns of the Richmond, Virginia, Enqutrer: 


In regard to Nebraska at present, the struggle between the pro-slavery and the 
anti-slavery party, is whether Congress shall forbid the existence of slavery, 
or whether the decision in question shall be left to the people in organizing a 
State Government. Mr. [Thomas Hart] Benton, the leader of the Abolition- 
ists, insists on the immediate establishment of a territorial government, which 
shall prohibit slavery. Mr. [David Rice] Atchison, the faithful champion of 
the South, contends that the people of Nebraska in organizing a state govern- 
ment, shall determine whether slavery shall be admitted or excluded. Peopled 
by immigrants from Missouri, and, by the fertility of its soil inviting the negro, 
Nebraska, if allowed the free exercise of its own discretion, will soon apply for 
admission into the Union as a Slave State. It is to prevent this natural], and, 
if justice be done, inevitable result, that Mr. Benton, at the instigation of the 
abolitionists, invokes the aid of the Federal Government to exclude slavery 
from Nebraska. We have confidence, however, that this free soil plot will be 
baffled by the efforts of General Atchison, than whom the South has not a more 
honest, intrepid, and vigilant friend.' 


David Rice Atchison had first emerged as a leader among the 
Southern ultras in Congress during December of 1848 when he 
joined thirteen other senators, representing ten of the fifteen slave- 
holding states, in drawing up a resolution which named a committee 
of five from among their number ‘“‘to ascertain who amongst the 
Southern members are willing to unite in an address to the Southern 
people advising firm, prompt, and manly opposition to the Wilmot 
Proviso in the event of its being applied by law to the territory 
acquired from Mexico south of 36° 30’.” In the month which 
followed, Atchison served as John C. Calhoun’s principal lieutenant 
in drafting and securing the adoption of the “Southern Address.”’ 
Because of disputes among Southern members themselves as to the 
policy they should follow only forty-eight of the one hundred and 
twenty-one congressmen from the slaveholding states signed the 


*William E. Parrish, a native of Kansas, received his B. S. degree from Kansas State College 
and his M. A. and Ph. D. degrees from the University of Missouri where he was an instructor in the 
history department. He is now assistant professor of history at Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri. 

'Richmond Enquirer, December 5, 1853. Italics mine. 
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final version. Significantly, Atchison alone of the Missouri congres- 
sional delegation signed the document.’ 

Among those who repudiated the ‘Southern Address” most 
bitterly was Thomas Hart Benton, Atchison’s senior colleague in the 
Senate and Calhoun’s bitter enemy since the days of the Andrew 
Jackson administration. In March of 1849, the Missouri General 
Assembly passed a series of resolutions, sponsored by Claiborne F. 
Jackson, which strongly supported the stand of the slaveholding 
states in Congress with regard to the newly acquired Mexican 
territory and instructed the state’s senators to act in accord with 
this stand. Benton denounced the Jackson Resolutions as a personal 
attack upon himself engineered by Calhoun and Atchison. He 
refused to support the resolutions in the Senate and appealed to the 
people of Missouri for relief from these legislative instructions, 
making this the issue in his stand for re-election to the Senate upon 
the expiration of his current term in 1851.* 

Atchison, who fully supported the Jackson Resolutions, accepted 
this challenge without hesitation and led the proslavery group in its 
attempt to wrest control of the Democratic party in Missouri from 
Benton. He stumped the state emphasizing his role in drawing up 
the “Southern Address” and his accord with its principles. In reply- 
ing to certain resolutions passed by a convention in his home county 
of Platte, Atchison asserted: “I expect always to be found acting 
with the southern men in the Senate chamber and out of it, in 
defence of the rights of the southern States."’"' That this was no 
empty statement, Atchison proceeded to prove during the next 
decade and a half. 

Atchison’s efforts to unseat Benton proved successful when a 
badly divided legislature elected a proslavery Whig, Henry S. 
Geyer, to the Senate in 1851. Only the help of votes from the 
anti-Benton faction of the Democratic party allowed the Whigs to 
gain this victory which finally brought Benton’s service in the 
United States Senate to an end after thirty vears.? 

Charles H. Ambler (ed.), Corresponeence of Robert M. T. Hunter, 1826-1876 in The Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1916 (2 vols., Washington, 1918), II, 
104; Washington Union, January 28, 1849; Richard K. Crallé (ed.), The Works of John C. Calhoun 
(§ vols., New York, 1888), VI, 290-313. 

Thomas Hart Benton, Thirty Years’ View (2 vols., New York, 1856), I, 733-36; William M. 
Meigs, The Life of Thomas Hart Benton (Philadelphia, 1904), 496-97; F. P. Blair to Van Buren, 
January 4 and January 28, 1849, Martin Van Buren Papers, Library of Congress; Jefferson City 
Jefferson Inquirer, June 2, 1849. 

‘Liberty (Mo.) Tribune, June to November, 1849, passim; quotation, ibid., June 29, 1849. 


‘Leonard to his wife, January 18, 1851, Abiel Leonard Papers, State Historidal Society of 
Missouri, Columbia; House Journal, 16th General Assembly, 1850-1851, p. 147. 
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In the meantime, Atchison continued to work closely with 
Calhoun and the other Southern leaders in the Senate. During the 
debates on Henry Clay’s Omnibus Bill in 1850, Atchison indicated 
his willingness to support the compromise although he disapproved 
of much that it contained. But when the Omnibus Bill broke down, 
he did not hesitate to attack bitterly those measures which he felt 
would work against the Southern interest. He took an especially 
strong stand in his attack on the bill for the admission of California 
and together with nine other senators offered a written protest to the 
Senate denouncing its action in admitting California as a free state. 
Of the remaining bills which 
formed the Compromise of 1850, 
Atchison supported only those 
providing for territorial govern- 
ments in New Mexico and Utah 
and for the stringent enforce 
ment of the fugitive slave code.* 

Although many of those in 
the ranks of the proslavery 
forces in Missouri had anti- 
cipated that Benton would retire 
permanently from political life 
following his defeat in 1851, they 
underestimated “Old Bullion’s’’ 
fortitude. The next year he led 
his supporters in a bolt from the 
Democratic party and won elec- 

David Rice Atchison tion as an independent to the 

Thirty-third Congress from Mis- 

souri’s first district. Elsewhere in the state, the resultant split in 

Democratic ranks secured the election of three Whigs to the 
next Congress. 

In February of 1853, Benton announced that he would seek 
re-election to the Senate as Atchison’s successor in 1855. Atchison 
accepted this new challenge with the same determination which had 
marked his earlier campaign against ‘‘Old Bullion,” stating: ‘I will 
cheerfully surrender my seat in the United States Senate to any 


6Congressional Globe, 31st Cong., Ist sess., 1203, 1480, 1499-1500; Dunbar Rowland (ed.), 
Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist; His Letters, Papers, and Speeches (10 vols., New York, 1923), I, 
502-504. Atchison made a complete explanation of his actions during the 1850 controversy in a 
speech at Platte City, Missouri, November 4, 1850. See Liberty Tribune, December 13, 1850. 
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honest and sound Democrat. But | can never willingly surrender it to 
Colonel Benton,’ Benton chose as the central issues of his cam- 
paign the building of a “Central National Highway” from St. Louis 
to the Golden Gate and the consequent necessity of providing a 
territorial government for Nebraska, through which the route would 
pass in its initial stages. “Old Bullion’ knew only too well of 
Atchison’s opposition to the organization of Nebraska territory and 
sought to use this as evidence that the latter also opposed the central 
route which would bring great prosperity to Missouri.* 

By the fall of 1852, these had become important issues not only 
to Missourians but also to the Wvyandott Indian Nation which 
inhabited eastern Nebraska. In the hope that settlement would 
enhance the value of their lands, the Wvyandotts sent Abelard 
(suthrie to Washington as their representative in the final session of 
the Thirty-second Congress. During his journey to the capital, 
Guthrie met Senators Atchison and Gever and sounded them out on 
the proposition of organizing Nebraska. Much to his surprise he 
found both men hostile to the movement, Atchison going so far as to 
sav that ‘the would rather see the whole territory sunk into hell than 
to see it organized as free soil!” This statement received much play 
in the Benton press. 

Willard P> Hall proved to be ‘‘the only Missourian in Congress 
who took an active interest’ in the success of Guthrie’s mission. He 
introduced a bill organizing the territory and successfully steered it 
through the House.* When Stephen A. Douglas brought up the bill 
in the Senate on the final day of the session (March 3, 1853), several 
senators objected to the measure. Consequently, the Senate did not 
consider it. During the debate, however, Atchison left the presi- 
dent's chair to speak from the floor. He mentioned that at the 
beginning of the session he had had two objections to such a bill: 
the first being that only a very small portion of the Indian title in 
the territory had been extinguished; the second that, according to 
the Missouri Compromise, then still in effect, the South could not 


P. Orman Ray. The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise (Cleveland, 1909), pp. 66-68; James 
Bk. Bowlin to Donelson, May 5, 1851, Andrew J. Donelson Papers, Library of Congress; Washing- 
ton National Intelligrncer, March 10, 1853; St. Louis Missouri Republican, June 22, 1853. 

St. Joseph Gazelle, April 6, 1853; Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, June 4, 1853; Liberty 
Tribune, July 29. 1853; Benton to one of the Blairs, April 30, 1853. Gist Blair Papers, Library of 
Congress. 

*William E. Connelley, The Provisional Government of Nebraska Territory and the Journals of 
William Walker in The Proceedings and Collections of the Nebraska State Historical Sociely, Second 
Series, II] (Lincoln, 1898), 60-61; Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, March 26, 1853; Congressional 
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take slavery into the territory and settle there on an equal basis with 
the North. Atchison went on to say, however, that he had “upon 
reflection and investigation in my own mind and from the opinion of 
others—my constituents whose opinions | am bound to respect — 
come to the conclusion that now is the time for the organization of 
this Territory.”’ He then pointed out that if the Indian titles were 
to be extinguished, this was the time to do it as further agitation 
would lead to interference from speculators. Although he considered 
it the second greatest error in the political history of the United 
States, he had come to the conclusion that the Missouri Compromise 
could never be repealed. He decided, however, that he could not now 
be governed by its provisions. In his remarks, Atchison indicated 
that he had considered the possibility of obtaining repeal prior to 
this time but had found the outright rescinding of the act impossible. 
The Missourian further intimated that this did not mean he sur- 
rendered the rights of the South. Rather he pledged himself to 
uphold these. He did not indicate the grounds upon which he 
planned to take slavery into Nebraska, but perhaps he already had 
concluded that the principles of the Compromise of 1850 supplanted 
those of the Missouri Compromise. Atchison concluded this speech 
by remarking that although the organization of Nebraska would 
extend the nation’s frontiers seven hundred to a thousand miles and 
“raise up competition with what we now have,” he could not stand 
in the way of the people on the frontiers of Arkansas, Missouri, and 
lowa, who were eager to move out into the new territory.'® 


The pro-Benton press seized upon Atchison’s statement of 
March 3 and attempted to point out its inconsistency with what he 
had said earlier, bitterly denouncing him in doing so. Benton toured 
Atchison’s home territory in western Missouri. Sensing, as he 
claimed, an eager attitude on ‘the part of the people there to move 
over into Nebraska, he sought to make political capital of this by 
grossly misrepresenting Atchison’s position on both territorial 
organization and the construction of the central road."! 


Now placed on the defensive, Atchison had to move quickly. 
ln speeches at Weston and Platte City during June, 1853, he 
reminded his hearers that he had supported the bill voting an 


Congressional Globe, 32nd Cong., 2nd sess., 1111-13. Atchison contended that the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787, prohibiting slavery in the Northwest Territory, was the greatest error in the 
political history of the United States. 


“Jefferson Inquirer, May 21, 1853. 





Benton to one of the Blairs, April 30, 1853, Blair Papers. 
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appropriation of money to enable the President to treat with the 
Indians of Nebraska for the extinguishment of their land titles and 
for the right to set up a territorial government there since some 
Indian treaties prohibited this. Turning to territorial organization, 
Atchison stated emphatically that he would support any move in 
that direction only if it provided for no restriction upon the subject of 
slavery. The Missouri senator did not promise or advocate the 
outright repeal of the Missouri Compromise in these or in any other 
speeches that summer, but he clearly indicated that territorial 
organization should not exclude the slaveholder. With his failure to 
mention specifically the Missouri Compromise, it must be concluded 
that he had decided to circumvent that legislation by some means 
other than outright repeal. 


With regard to the central road to the Pacific, Atchison pointed 
out the impracticality of Benton’s schemes and listed his own 
numerous efforts to obtain land grants for the aid of Missouri's 
railroads, which had finally proved successful the previous year. 
In closing, the senator proclaimed dramatically: “If a strict adher- 
ence to the rights, interests, honor and equality of the States, and 
the citizens thereof, combined with a due regard for, and a warm 
attachment to the Union, constitutes me a nullifier and traitor, then 
1 am both the one and the other.’’” 


During the same period, Atchison and Benton also struggled for 
the control of local patronage under the newly inaugurated Pierce 
administration, which had determined to follow the policy of ignor- 
ing past schisms within the party in making appointments. Atchison 
ultimately emerged triumphant in this encounter, but the affair 
rankled him against the administration, and his feeling was shared 
by the other Southern ultras. With them, Atchison tried unsuccess- 
fully to prevent the appointment of John A. Dix, a prominent New 
York ‘‘barnburner,”’ as assistant treasurer." 


At the opening of the Thirty-third Congress in December of 
1853, Atchison stood as the dean“of Senate Democrats, having 
served longer consecutively than any other member of his party. 
On the first day of the new session, his colleagues unanimously 
re-elected him president pro tempore of the Senate, a post which he 


Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, July 9, 1853. 

8Frank P. Blair, Jr.. to Montgomery Blair, February 11, 1853, and Benton to one of the 
Blairs, April 30, 1853, Blair Papers; Roy F. Nichols, Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of the Granite 
Hills (Philadelphia, 1931), pp. 227-29, 254-55. 
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had held almost continuously since 1846. When Vice-President 
William R. King died in April, 1853, Atchison became first in line to 
succeed to the Presidency should anything happen to Pierce." 
Consequently, the senior senator from Missouri was one of the 
dominant forces in Congress throughout this session. 

During this period, Atchison and four of the other leaders in the 
Southern ultra group formed a ‘‘mess”’ of their own, renting a house 
where they lived apart from the ordinary congressional boarding 
house life. The Atchison ‘mess’ included Senators James M. 
Mason and Robert M. T. Hunter of Virginia, Senator Andrew P. 
Butler of South Carolina, each of whom headed a key Senate 
committee, and Representative William O. Goode of Virginia. 
These five men were close friends, working for a common cause: the 
promotion of Southern interests, especially with regard to the 
extension of slavery into the territories." 

It had been the Atchison ‘‘mess’’ which led the unsuccessful 
opposition to Dix’s appointment as assistant treasurer the previous 
April. Obviously their differences with the administration had not 
been completely resolved at the time the Thirty-third Congress 
opened, for soon thereafter Atchison, Mason, Hunter, and three of 
the other anti-Dix senators joined with three other Democrats to 
help the Whigs elect Beverly Tucker of the Washington Sentinel as 
Senate printer over Robert Armstrong, the owner of the Washington 
Union and the administration candidate. This move did little to 
help party solidarity which Pierce badly needed." 

On December 14, 1853, Senator Augustus C. Dodge of Iowa 
introduced the bill that later became the Kansas-Nebraska Act into 
the Senate, which referred the measure to the committee on terri- 
tories, headed by Stephen A. Douglas. Atchison later claimed that 
he approached Douglas at this time and asked the Illinois senator to 
relinquish his committee chairmanship in order that he himself 
might be appointed to that position and bring in a Nebraska bill 
allowing slavery in the new territory. According to Atchison, 
Douglas asked for twenty-four hours to consider the matter, 


4Congressional Gicbe, 33rd Cong., 1st sess., 1. 

‘Congressional Directory of the First Session of the Thirty-third Congress (Washington, 1854), 
p. 52; Virginia Mason, The Life and Diplomatic Correspondence of James M. Mason (Roanoke, Va., 
1903), pp. 51-52; James G. Berret to Marcy, January 14, 1853, William Learned Marcy Papers, 
Library of Congress; Andrew P. Butler to Atchison, April 15, 1855, David Rice Atchison Papers, 
Western Historical Manuscripts Collection, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

l6Washington Union, December 15, 1853; Washington Sentinel, December 13, 1853; Marcy 
to H. J. Redfield, December 13, 1853, and Marcy to J. M. Daniel, December 15, 1853, Marcy 
Papers. 
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promising that if at the end of that time he could not produce such a 
bill which “would at the same time accord with his own sense of 
right and justice to the South,” he would comply with the request. 
Douglas well knew the powerful influence which Atchison exercised 
among the states’ rights group. Somehow he must accede to Atchi- 
son’s demands, yet outright repeal might alienate other groups and 
lead to further political difficulties. Douglas apparently felt he had 
reached a satisfactory solution to the problem when, on January 4, 
1854, he reported back to the Senate the Dodge bill with certain 
amendments and explanations. These provided that the new terri- 
tory should be guided by the same principles which governed the 
organization of those set up under the Compromise of 1850, namely, 
the principles of popular sovereignty." 


Douglas apparently hoped to satisfy Atchison and the other 
Southern leaders by this indirect means. In this he proved tem- 
porarily successful for when Atchison talked to Representative 
Philip Phillips of Alabama about the matter two days later, he 
remarked: “Hunter tells me you say Douglas’ bill does not repeal 
the Missouri Compromise Act. This surprises me.’’ Phillips, a 
member of the House committee on territories, had approached 
Senator Hunter on January 5 and pointed out that the Douglas bill 
contained several flaws, the most important being that it did not 
specifically repeal the Missouri Compromise. Hunter passed these 
remarks to Atchison and the other members of the ‘‘mess’’ that 
same evening, and thus the president of the Senate approached 
Phillips the next day. When the latter reaffirmed his views to 
Atchison personally, the Missourian asked him to meet with 
Douglas and himself in the Vice-President’s chamber in the capitol 
the next morning. At this meeting, Phillips, at Atchison’s request, 
restated his opinion, adding that “repeal by implication was not 
allowed, but could only be effected by express words, or by the 
passage of an act so inconsistent with the former act that the two 
could not co-exist.” Phillips impressed Douglas with his views, and 
other conferences followed. The group made an effort to enlist 
Senator Lewis Cass of Michigan to move the repeal with the warn- 
ing that if he did not do so Douglas would. ‘‘His reply was that he 
could not make such an atrocious proposition, whatever others 


“Congressional Globe, 33rd Cong., Ist sess., 44, 115; New York Tribune, October 10, 1854; 
Nichols, Franklin Pierce, p. 320; George F. Milton, The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. Douglas and the 
Veedless War (New York, 1934), pp. 108-109. 
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might do and that the measure was fraught with infinite evil.’’" 

While the Democrats thus conferred, trying to reach a decision 
as to the exact course to pursue in bringing about the repeal, 
Senator Archibald M. Dixon, a Kentucky Whig, took the Senate by 
surprise on January 16 in presenting his own amendment which 
called for outright repeal. After recovering from his initial shock at 
this turn of events Douglas persuaded Dixon to allow him to take 
charge of the amendment and incorporate it into his territorial bill. 
The Illinois senator then consulted once again with Phillips and 
asked him to draw up a more moderate repeal than that contained in 
the Dixon amendment. This he did but insisted on submitting it to 
Atchison and the ‘‘mess” before giving it to Douglas. In the 
meantime, a new obstacle arose when the Pierce administration 
denounced the Dixon amendment through its organ, the Washing- 
ton LU’nion. The Pierce cabinet met in an all day session on Satur- 
day, January 21, and drew up its own amendment which provided 
that “the rights of persons and property shall be subject only to the 
restrictions and limitations imposed by the Constitution of the 
United States and the acts giving governments, to be adjusted by a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States.” Thus Pierce 
sought to evade a direct controversy on the issue of repeal. He 
believed the Missouri Compromise unconstitutional but hoped to 
appease the Southerners by reference to the Supreme Court and 
unite a majority behind the original Douglas proposal to let the 
Compromise of 1850 supersede that of thirty years earlier. John C. 
Breckinridge brought the cabinet amendment to Douglas and the 
Atchison ‘“mess’’ that same evening, but the latter group rejected it 
as not going far enough. They now believed that only by holding 
out for outright repeal could they outmaneuver the Southern Whigs 
and maintain “‘face’’ at home." 

Douglas thus found himself in a serious predicament as the 
Nebraska bill was on the Senate calendar for Monday, January 23. 
It had no chance of passing without the support of the Southern 
Democracy, and this Atchison and his messmates would withhold 
unless he included direct repeal. The Illinois senator could follow 

sExtract from notes of Philip Phillips, left for his children, Philip Phillips Papers, Library of 
Congress; Welles diary, June 29, 1855, relating interview with Cass, Gideon Welles Papers, Library 
of Congress. 

Henry M. Flint, Life of Stephen A. Douglas (New York, 1860), pp. 172-73; Mrs. Archibald 
Dixon, True History of the Missouri Compromise and Its Repeal (Cincinnati, 1899), pp. 444-45; 
Phillips Papers; Washington Union, January 21, 1854; Welles diary, June 29, 1855; New York 


Herald, January 23, 1854; John A. Parker to Buchanan, March 29, 1854, James Buchanan Papers, 
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only one course with any hope of success: to approach the President 
directly and attempt somehow to secure his personal endorsement of 
repeal. Jefferson Davis, the President's closest confidant and long 
time friend of Atchison, arranged a Sunday meeting between Pierce 
on the one hand and Douglas, Phillips, Breckinridge, and the 
members of the Atchison ‘‘mess’’ (Senator Butler excluded) on the 
other. The latter group met at the home of the ‘‘mess,’’ and Douglas 
and Atchison went ahead to the White House in the former’s car- 
riage while the others followed on foot. What was said among 
Douglas, Atchison, and Pierce before the others arrived has never 
been revealed, but Phillips later wrote: ‘‘l was struck by the cold 
formality which seemed to prevail.’’ They immediately entered 
upon the subject of the repeal, and after considerable discussion and 
contemplation Pierce agreed to the demands of the Southerners 
although warning them: ‘‘Gentlemen, you are entering on a serious 
undertaking, and the ground should be well surveyed before the first 
step is taken.’’ Douglas requested the President to put his assent in 
writing, which Pierce did in a statement declaring that the Missouri 
Compromise ‘‘was superseded by the principles of the legislation of 
1850, commonly called the compromise measures, and is hereby 
declared inoperative and void... .’’ With this in hand, the congress- 
men departed. Efforts were made to keep the Sunday meeting 
secret, but the correspondent of the New York [Herald got hold of 
it, and thus it found its way into the press.”° 

The following day, Monday, January 23, Douglas called up the 
Nebraska bill and moved a substitute measure for the one which he 
had reported on January 4. The new version specifically called for 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. Since it also provided for 
the division of Nebraska into two territories the measure thereafter 
became known as the Kansas-Nebraska Bill.*!_ Although otherwise 
amended in various ways, the repeal clause remained unchanged, 
and the bill became law on May 30. 

Although Atchison spoke only once from the Senate floor during 
the debate on the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and then on a relatively 
minor issue, the above narrative clearly indicates that he played an 
active and important role behind the scenes in promoting the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise which would’allow the South to carry 


*Nichols, Franklin Pierce, p. 322; Dixon, True History of the Missouri Compromise, pp. 457-60; 
Phillips Papers; John C. Breckinridge to James M. Morgan, March 6, 1854, Breckinridge Family 
Papers, Library of Congress; New York Herald, January 24, 1854 
*\( ongressional Globe, 33rd Cong., Ist sess., 221-22. 
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slavery into Kansas. He had returned to Washington at the begin- 
ning of the session hoping to circumvent that measure without direct 
repeal and therefore accepted the Douglas principle of popular 
sovereignty. He moved only to outright repeal when forced by 
outside pressure to do so. Nevertheless, once he had decided upon 
this course, he actively promoted it and brought it to fulfillment. In 
this type of maneuvering Atchison emerged at his best. He made 
friends easily and wielded a great deal of influence over them. His 
colleagues respected him by making him president of the Senate, a 
position which gave him vast prestige and power, especially in the 
appointment of committees. Atchison did not often leave the chair 
to address his colleagues from the floor. He preferred instead to 
sound them out in private conversation and exert his influence 
through this means. When he had a just cause in which he sincerely 
believed, he did not hesitate to use his power to promote it. He 
considered the repeal of the Missouri Compromise such a cause and 
a step toward the achievement of his foremost goal, the extension of 
slavery into the territories. 

Atchison returned to Missouri in mid-August following the 
adjournment of Congress to face re-election. Although both he and 
Benton were detained in Washington during the summer of 1854, 
the supporters of each had been active in promoting the interests of 
their respective candidates. The Whigs, hoping to repeat success- 
fully the strategy which had allowed them to elect Geyer in 1851, 
had not been idle either. The election of the legislature in August 
resulted similarly to that of 1850 indicating that no one faction 
would control the forecoming General Assembly.” Atchison, writing 
to Jefferson Davis the following month, showed no alarm at the 
result, however, feeling confident that enough Benton supporters 
would join his followers to leave not ‘‘a grease spot of Whiggery.”’ 

That fall Atchison turned most of his attention to the task of 
preparing his neighbors in western Missouri to move into Kansas 
and hold it for slavery. He wrote Davis that they would have 
trouble with the ‘‘Negro heroes” in Kansas as this group was 
resolved to keep the slaveholder out of the territory and the South- 
erners were determined to go in and take their slaves with them. 


2John B. Clark to Atchison, August 19, 1854, and James Hughes to Atchison, July 13, 1854, 
Atchison Papers; F. P. Blair to Montgomery Blair, July 17, 1854, Blair Papers; 1853-1854 cor- 
respondence, Leonard Papers and James Sidney Rollins Papers, State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. The joint lineup of both houses of the General Assembly read: Whigs, 60; anti- 
Benton Democrats, 57; Benton Democrats, 43. See Columbia Missouri Statesman, September 1, 
1854. 
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Prophetically Atchison continued: ‘‘We will before six months 
rolls around, have the Devil to pay in Kansas and this State. We 
are organizing to meet their organization. We will be compelled to 
shoot, burn and hang, but the thing will soon be over. We intend to 
‘ Mormanise’ the Abolitionists.’’** 

The next three years would amply prove the truth of Atchison's 
prediction. During that period, he was the foremost of the leaders of 
the Southern cause on the Kansas border, being duly recognized as 
such throughout the South. 
Seized upon by the Northern 
abolitionist press as the symbolic 
leader of Southern imperialism, 
Atchison became in the eyes of 
many Northerners the very liv- 
ing incarnation of the slave- 
power conspiracy. While his 
actions during this period have 
been condemned quite often, it 
must be remembered that Atchi- 
son was fighting for a cause in 
which he dearly believed, and to 
him this justified many things 
which he would not have con- 
doned ordinarily. In an 
exchange of letters with Amos A. 
Lawrence, the treasurer of the 
New England Emigrant Aid 
Society, Atchison wrote in April 
of 1855: ‘You are right in your 
conjecture that | and my friends an Se Sana 





wish to make Kansas in all Atchison’s Statue in Plattsburg 
respects like Missouri. Our 
interests require it. Our peace through all time demands it, and we 
intend to leave nothing undone that will conduce to that end and 
can with honor be performed. ... We have all to lose in the contest; 
you and your friends have nothing at stake.’’™ 

The General Assembly of Missouri, convening in December of 
1854, could not decide upon a senatorial choice, and after numerous 


Atchison to Davis, September 24, 1854, Jefferson Davis Papers, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina 
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deadlocked ballots, it adjourned to try again a year later. It did not 
accomplish the task, however, until 1857 when it chose James S. 
Green to succeed Atchison, who had withdrawn from the contest the 
year before. Thus on March 3, 1855, Atchison’s distinguished 
career in the Senate came to an end. Throughout his twelve years 
there he had served Missouri and the South faithfully and well. 
He now turned his efforts to the Kansas struggle and carried it on 
until it became obvious that the cause was lost upon that field. The 
Missourian then retired to his Clinton County farm, re-emerging in 
1860 to stump the State unsuccessfully for his old friend, John C. 
Breckinridge. Following the outbreak of the Civil War, Atchison 
served as aide to Governor Claiborne F. Jackson, the head of 
Missouri’s government-in-exile, and through his friendship with 
Jefferson Davis obtained a recognition of that government by the 
Contederacy.” The struggle ended in ultimate defeat and unde- 
served malignment for both the South and himself. Yet withall, the 
South had ‘“‘not a more honest, intrepid, and vigilant friend.” 
*Atchison (Kan. Terr.) Squalter Sovereign, February 20, 1855; Senate Journal, Adjourned 
Session, 18th General Assembly, 1855, pp. 72-73; Liberty Tribune, January 11, 1856; Jefferson City 
Jefferson Inquirer, August 22, 1857; William M. Paxton, Annals of Platte County, Missouri (Kansas 
City, 1897), p. 226; St. Louis Missouri Republican, August 27, 1860; unpublished manuscript, 


“General Sterling Price and the Confederacy,’ pp. 30-31, Thomas C. Reynolds Papers, Missouri 
Historical Society, St. Louis. 





THE MORRILL LANDS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


BY JOHN J. JONES 


The curators of the University of Missouri during their June 
meeting in 1951 decided to suspend sales of Agricultural College 
lands until further notice.! Thus after eighty years, the curators 
ended without fanfare an experiment in land policy which an 
earlier board had undertaken with enthusiasm and confidence. 
What had occasioned this enthusiasm? What have been the results 
of this policy? Has the University obtained a fair return from these 
lands? The answers to these and related questions provide the basis 


for this discussion. 


During the hot summer months of 1862, the Congress in Wash- 
ington remained*in constant session. The fortunes of war seemed 
unfavorable to the Union cause. Growing opposition to the “rich 
man's war” prevailed. Moreover, it was an election year. Military 
considerations almost filled the agenda, yet Congress found time to 
pass two measures destined to have far-reaching effect upon the 
country as a whole and the West in particular. The Homestead and 
Agricultural College Acts, so different in principle, were enacted 


within a few days of each other. 


Passage of the Agricultural College Act caught the eve of 
William F. Switzler, editor of the Columbia Missouri Statesman, who 
immediately began a campaign to seeure the proposed school of 
agriculture and mechanic arts for Columbia. The curators had 


closed the University in March, 1862,? and Switzler urged that it be 


*John J. Jones is a native of Nebraska and received his A.B. degree from Nebraska Wesleyan 
University. He earned his M.A. at the University of Missouri in June, 1956, and is currently on 
active duty with the United States Air Force 

‘Minutes of the Board of Curators (Secretary's Office, University of Missouri), June 7, 1951. 
Hereafter cited as Minutes. 

*/bid., March 20, 1862. 
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reopened for the fall term without fail. Conditions in and around 
Columbia did not justify the opening in September, but, at a special 
meeting on November 14, 1862, the board voted to reopen Novem- 
ber 24 for a term of thirty-nine weeks. The more settled nature of 
the country and the expected action of the General Assembly in 
regard to the land grant influenced their decision. The term got 
under way as directed. Although the outlook was still rather dismal, 
several encouraging aspects developed. Reduction in the size of the 
military garrison occupying the University building made one wing 
available for class work; the Bank of Missouri, which had suspended 
dividend payments on the invested funds of the University at the 
onset of the war, made a settlement; and Columbia had returned to 
a semblance of normalcy. Only a handful of students was in 
attendance, however, and the debt remained a constant reminder 
of the poverty of resources in spite of somewhat easier credit 
conditions.°® 


Meanwhile, the General Assembly had accepted the federal land 
grant by joint resolution on March 17, 1863.6 Once having taken 
this step, the lawmakers failed to agree on further action. Almost 
seven years elapsed before another General Assembly finally agreed 
to comply with the provisions of the Agricultural College Act. This 
long period of indecision meant that the University ultimately would 
have less choice in the selection of lands with a resultant poorer 
return, but the bitter legislative struggle to locate the agricultural 
college focused the attention of the people on the educational needs 
of the State as perhaps nothing else would have done. 


The Agricultural College Act, more commonly referred to as the 
Morrill Act, granted each state 30,000 acres from the public lands of 
the United States for each senator and representative under the 
apportionment of the Census of 1860. Thus, Missouri was entitled 
to 330,000 acres. Such land had to be selected in tracts of not less 
than 160 acres within the boundaries of the states concerned, so long 
as public lands remained available for that purpose. States which 
did not have enough public lands left received their allotment in 
land scrip which could be located wherever public lands were avail- 


3Columbia Missouri Statesman, July 11, 1862. 
*Minutes, November 14, 1862. 
‘Jonas Viles, The University of Missouri (Columbia, 1939), pp. 105-107. 


‘Laws of the State of Missouri, Twenty-second General Assembly, 1862-1863 (Jefferson City, 
1863), pp. 34-36. The joint resolution quotes the Morrill Act in its entirety. 
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able. Eventually, an amendment limited this privilege to 1,000,000 
acres in any one state. All monies received from sales of land or land 
scrip had to be invested in ‘‘safe 
stocks” to yield not less than 
five percent. The object of the 
Act was to provide an endow- 
ment for at least one college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts, 
including military science, in 
each state to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the 
people.’ Apparently the only 
vote from the Missouri Congres- 
sional delegation was cast by 
James S. Rollins in favor of 
the measure.* 


The first session of the Mis- 
souri General Assembly after 
the war's end passed an act 
empowering the governor to 
choose three agents to select the 
lands. They were required to James S. Rollins 
make periodic reports to the 
Register of Lands and to keep descriptive lists citing reasons for 
their selections.’ Over 98,000 acres of Missouri land had been taken 
up with college land scrip of other states before any was selected for 
its own benefit.'"° The agents chose some 244,000 acres in 1867. That 
same year, homestead entries amounted to over 250,000 acres, and 
an additional 50,000 were taken with college land scrip." If railroad 
and various other land bounty grants are added, the competition in 
choosing the best tracts still available becomes apparent. By 
June 30, 1867, only 1,800,000 of Missouri's 41,000,000 acres 
remained unclaimed.” 7 

‘United States Statutes at Large (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1864), X11, pp. 508-505 

8Viles, University of Missouri, p. 104. 


%Laws of the State of Missouri, Adjourned Session Twenty-third General Assembly, 1865-1866 
(Jefferson City, 1866), p. 91. Approved March 19, 1866. 

WReport of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, for the year 1866 (Washington, 1867), 
p. 67. 

“Report of the Commissioner of General Land Office, for the year 1867 (Washington, 1867), pp 
186-187. 

8] bid., p. 189. 
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All the lands chosen by the agents lay in the Ozark region along 
the southern border where values were relatively low. One might 
criticize these selections except for the fact that only small plots 
remained available elsewhere. As early as 1858, an official report 
indicated that the only sizeable quantities of public land remaining 
unsold lay in the Springfield, Jackson, and Warsaw areas.’ What 
remained north of the Missouri River had been picked over and 
would have been in widely scattered tracts. In view of these facts, 
the agents apparently chose the lands wisely. Contemporary news- 
papers seem to have approved the selections. Such comment as did 
appear is illustrated by a letter from Norman J. Coleman of 
St. Louis, who declared that the better lands had already been 
taken by settlers, and felt that not over fifty cents an acre would be 
realized for the University." 


While the lands were being selected, the University continued to 
function, ever hopeful that the ‘‘munificent grant” could be diverted 
to its use. In August, 1866, President John Hiram Lathrop died 
suddenly. His successor, Daniel Read of Wisconsin, continued the 
efforts to secure the school of agriculture. His pro-Union record 
helped win a measure of financial support from the radical legisla- 
ture, but winning the new college was not as easy.” 


The legislative struggle to locate the agricultural college proved 
both long and bitter. In the end, Columbia and Boone County 
again dug deep financially as they had done when the University 
was founded. The fight extended over a period of three vears and 
three legislative sessions. Various localities and sections bid for the 
college. There were proposals and counter proposals, ‘‘horse- 
trading” and “‘log-rolling’, and throughout the contest James S. 
Rollins in the Senate and F. T. Russell in the House, both members 
of the Board of Curators, labored to attach the college to the 
University.!® 


The resultant act of February 24, 1870, was entitled in part, 
“An Act to Locate and Dispose of the Congressional land Grant of 
July 2, 1862.”" It contained relatively few restrictions on the Univer- 


3Reporl of the Register of Lands, Appendix to the Journals of the Twentieth General Assembly of 
Missouri (Jefferson City, 1859), pp. 350-351. 


4Columbia Missouri Statesman, February 8, 1867. 
bViles, University of Missouri, pp. 111, 122. 


'6[bid., pp. 121-126. This whole subject is thoroughly treated by Viles. 
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sitv, even in regard to the disposition of the land." It authorized a 
Land Commissioner, who was to maintain an office in St. Louis; all 
lands were to be appraised prior to lease or sale; no land was to be 
sold at less than $1.25 an acre; and the commissioner was empowered 
to select additional lands as necessary. These provisions proved to 
be very far-sighted and no doubt enhanced the ultimate return to 
the University. Professor |. W. Matthias had included them in an 
effective memorial to the “seneral Assembly he had prepared at the 
request of the curators. The board took note of his contribution by a 
vote of thanks in 1870.'* The act contained a significant provision 
for leases. This actually amounted to a deferred payment plan 
whereby a prospective buyer could select his land, live on it, 
improve it, and ultimately purchase it, as long as he made annual 
interest payments amounting to eight percent of the original 
appraised price.'* President Read maintained that this lease plan 
had been patterned after a similar arrangement being used by the 
State of lowa.*° 


Since endowment of the colleges established under the terms ot 
the Morrill Act depended on disposition of the land grant, it seemed 
that sales should be made quickly. Without exception, the schools 
needed funds. In spite of this urgency, more than eleven years 
elapsed before the General Assembly located the college, and it was 
almost twenty vears after the passage of the Morrill Act before the 
University made a land sale of any real significance.”! 


Missouri's legislature apparently expected all the lands to be sold 
quickly. A hint of these intentions is contained in an amendment to 
the Act of 1870 which directed that all leases be terminated by the 
end of 1881.” The curators held a similar view.”> Why then did it 
take so long? Briefly, the following reasons seem to stand out: 
(1) delay in getting the lands appraised, (2) the necessity for addi- 
tional selections, (3) lack of activity by the Land Commissioner, 


“Laws of the State of Missouri, Adjourned Session Twenty-fifth General Assembly, 1870 (Jeffer- 
son City, 1870), pp. 15-21. The Agricultural College and the School of Mines were established by 
this Act. 


Minutes, January 14, 1870. 

'9Laws of the State of Missouri, Adjourned Session Twenty-fifth General Assembly, 1870, p. 19. 
*~Daniel Read, Historical Sketch of the University of Missouri (Washington, 1883), p. 27. 
"The sale of some 150,000 acres to George H. Nettleton, September, 1881. 


Laws of the State of Missouri, Twenty-sixth General Assembly, 1871 (Jefferson City, 1871), 
pp. 39-40. 
%Minutes, May 6, 1870; and June 6, 1883. 
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(4) the effects of the panic of 1873, (5) the influence of homesteaders, 
and (6) competition by railroads and others having land for sale 
on easier terms. 


= 
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University Campus Upon Completion of Agricultural Building 
(right), 1872 


The curators selected two experienced land appraisers on the 
same day Boone County met the conditions for location of the 
agricultural college. Judge James Harris of Columbia and Dr. L. D. 
Morse of St. Louis were chosen.** Judge Harris had long been an 
assessor, and Dr. Morse was corresponding secretary for the State 
Board of Agriculture.> They were to examine each tract of forty 
acres personally before making a report to the board. This was no 
little task. The limited means of transportation available and the 
rugged character of the terrain where the lands were located soon 
caused the curators to dispatch additional help. In April, 1871, 
another agent from Phelps County was added, “‘in order to put them 
[the lands] early upon the market.’’** Land appraisal remained a 
slow and difficult job for several years. 


The appraisers discovered that only some 240,000 acres of the 
original selections had actually been confirmed by the government. 
This is not surprising when one considers that the Federal Land 


*4Tbid., May 5, 1870. 
Columbia Missouri Statesman, March 23, 1866. 


% Minutes, April 27, 1871. 
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Office received no fees for this service, whereas the officers did tor 
all other types of entries, including selections with college land 
scrip. One of the appraisers, Dr. Morse, in January, 1871, reported 
the withdrawal of over 70,000 additional acres for the University 
which was subsequently confirmed by the Federal Land Office after 
considerable delay.” 

The position of Land Commissioner was given to J. W. Suther- 
land of Kirkwood, Missouri, in May, 1870. Sutherland resigned 
from the Board of Curators to take the position. He held the post 
until discharged by the board on June 4, 1879, for alleged failure to 
remit funds due from land sales. Mounting criticism of Sutherland 
during the period he served as commissioner found expression in the 
board minutes for the period. He did not sell a large quantity of 
lands, it is true, but, as he indicated in a letter to the president of the 
University, the monetary crisis had caused the position to pay 
scarcely half the rent for the office he was obliged to maintain.”* 

Homestead entries had a continuous depressing effect on land 
sales as long as public land remained available. It has already been 
shown how over 250,000 acres had been homesteaded in Missouri in 
1867. This influx of settlers continued, subject to economic trends, 
until 1914. In that vear the Secretary of State of Missouri was 
quoted as saying there were no more government lands available.” 

Competition by railroad land departments and private specula- 
tors, which gained great impetus during the railroad boom of the 
1880's, can be illustrated by an advertisement which appeared in the 
Springfield, Missouri, “xpress, August 19, 1881. It offered 1,000,000 
acres of choice southwest Missouri land for sale by the St. Louis and 
San Francisco Railway Company. In the same newspaper under 
date of June 3, 1881, Milner and Lisenby, real-estate brokers, 
offered 25,000 acres in Oregon County at fifty cents an acre if taken 
together. Land advertisements figured prominently in almost every 
South Missouri newspaper during this time. 

According to the law, the University had to sell its land for at 
least $1.25 per acre, and even more if it was appraised higher. This 
policy had been outlined in the instructions to Commissioner 


“Letter from Fred Dennett, Assistant Commissioner, to J. G. Babb, Secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, February 10, 1908 (Comptroller's Office, University of Missouri). This letter 
verifies the confirmation of 74,796 acres on September 23, 1871, in the Ironton and Springfield 
districts. 

Minutes, June 1, 1881. Sutherland's letter of May 13, 1881, to President S. S. Laws is repro- 
duced in the minutes. 


*Jefferson City Daily Democrat-Tribune, July 8, 1914. 
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Sutherland in 1870, and reaffirmed in June, 1881, when the bank- 
ing firm of Donnell, Lawson, and Simpson were designated as 
land agents.*° 

All these factors contributed to a very slow liquidation of the 
land grant. Sales in the first ten-year period were disappointing. 
Appraisals and new selections took much of the first two years, and 
then the financial crisis of 1873 took its toll. As a result, only 
seventy-four small tracts had been disposed of by the year 1880. 
They brought an average of $2.22 per acre.*! The proceeds con- 
stituted a very meager start on an endowment fund. 

Commissioner Sutherland spent much more time making lease 
arrangements. Interested parties saw in the leases an opportunity 
to speculate, since only eight percent of the appraised price was 
necessary. One of the curators, F. T. Russell, leased eighteen 
different tracts totalling almost 5,000 acres.*® G. C. Thilemus and 
I’. \W. Meister of St. Louis took twenty-seven leases of over 7,000 
acres in 1872.5 Other lessees came from lowa, Chicago, and New 
York. More than one-third of the grant, 374 leases involving over 
100,000 acres, were taken in the busy vears of 1871-1873. Had that 
rate been maintained, the entire allotment might have been reserved 
prior to the deadline of 1881 fixed by the General Assembly. 
Instead, the Register of Sales and Leases plainly indicates that not a 
single lessee survived the vear 1875. Marginal notes marked simply 
‘forfeited for non-payment of interest’’ plainly tell the story. 
Russell paid a total of over $2,000, a considerable amount of money 
in those days, and had nothing to show for it. To Sutherland's 
credit, this original record indicates he played no favorites. If he 
received no payment, “‘forfeited’’ was the verdict. ; 

After 1875 a small revival in leases occurred, but primarily by 
individuals who took small tracts. Even a majority of these were 
abandoned for one reason or another. Altogether, the Register 
shows some 600 leases involving 180,000 acres. Sutherland collected 
approximately $45,000 which constituted a valuable source of 
additional income to the University.*4 This money, since it did not 


“Minutes, June 1, 1881. 

‘Register of the Missouri Agricultural College Lands (Secretary's Office, University of Mis- 
souri). Analysis obtained from data in this register. 

Register of Sales and Leases of the Missouri Agricultural College Lands (Secretary's Office, 
University of Missouri). Information derived from data in this register. 

3 bid. 

“Ibid. A compilation of entries marked “‘paid” totals $44,205.61. A number of questionable 
entries are not included. 
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arise from sales, could go towards general operating expenses. The 
financial reports of Secretary R. L. Todd, one of a committee named 
to audit land receipts, indicate Commissioner Sutherland regularly 
transmitted the lease money.* 


The end of the lease period, with the resultant loss of income, 
spurred the curators to increased activity. They set up a committee 
to bring the lands to a “‘speedy”’ sale in January, 1881.*° As has been 
shown, the following June the board appointed the New York 
banking firm of Donnell, Lawson, and Simpson as land agents.*” 
President Samuel Spahr Laws, who came from New York, engi- 
neered this arrangement. The firm’s one and only sale involved the 
Kansas City, Ft. Scott, and Gulf Railroad, and is referred to as the 
Nettleton sale. The railroad had been completed as far as Spring- 
field, and it was planned that it would go on to Memphis. The 
proposed route lay in five counties that contained University lands. 
When the railroad officials expressed interest, the New York land 
agents persuaded them to buy all the holdings in those counties. 
The deal, made in New York, August 8, 1881, was widely reported 
in Missouri. The Columbia Missouri Herald carried a complete 
story, commenting that it was in pursuance of President Law’s 
policy to dispose of all the lands as quickly as possible.** George H. 
Nettleton, representing the railroad, purchased 150,000 acres for 
$213,000.*° The ‘semi-annual report contains an entry to ‘‘cash”’ 
which is within $2,000 of the above figure so it seems safe to assume 
that the amount is substantially correct.“° No adverse editorial 
comments were found concerning this sale, even in the Jefferson 
City papers which were so often critical of the University. The 
contract of Donnell, Lawson, and Simpson expired January 1, 1883, 
and was not renewed. 


The only other large sale came in January, 1884, when 27,000 
acres in the four extreme southwestern counties were sold to the 
Missouri Land and Livestock Company of Neosho, a speculative 


%*Minutes, June 1, 1881. 

*%Jbid., January 12, 1881. 

31] bid., June 1, 1881. 

%Columbia Missouri Herald, August 11, 1881. 

%Register of the Missouri Agricultural College Lands. Summary of deeds Nos. 125, 126, 127, 
128, 129, and 200. Actual totals are 150,058 acres; $213,213.23; and an average price of $1.41 per 


acre. 


“Minutes, May 31, 1882. Entry of September 27, 1881: “To Cash Nettleton $208,328.81." 
This does not include deed No. 200 for $7,117.12 in 1882. 
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company financed by Scotch capital.‘' C. B. Rollins of Columbia, 
and Fisher and Company of St. Louis were selling lands at the time, 
having been appointed agents in June, 1883. They served four 
years, but this one sale accounted for two-thirds of their total.” 
The requirement for cash represented the big obstacle in the way 
of quick sales. 

In April, 1887, the executive committee of the board chose 
Joseph B. Douglass on a salary basis to preserve the remaining lands 
from waste and to secure any additional selections due the Univer- 
sity. He was given the title of Superintendent of Lands, and was to 
aid the sales agents.** The reorganization, designed to facilitate 
disposal of the remaining lands, failed to achieve the desired results. 
Douglass did succeed, however, in obtaining more than 5,000 
additional acres. 

The overall result of land sales through 1951 is presented in the 
table on page 136. Secretary R. L. Todd's report of lands sold up to 
May 9, 1883, affords a basis for comparison.* Whereas the 165,000 
acres sold prior to 1883 brought an average price of $1.53 an acre, 
the 95,000 acres disposed of since then produced $3.26 per acre. 
This reflects the general rise in land value in spite of the fact that the 
remaining land was less desirable. The best price ever obtained was 
$20.00 an acre for an eighty-acre tract in 1920. The last tract sold 
in 1951, before the curators suspended further sales, brought just 
twice as much per acre as the first sale back in 1871.46 The Univer- 
sity still has 18,323 acres of the Morrill lands which, for accounting 
purposes, are valued at $4.00 per acre.*”7 The bulk of the remaining 
holdings is located in Butler, Dallas, Laclede, Ripley, Wayne, and 
Webster counties. The land in Butler and Wayne counties, almost 
9,000 acres, is reserved for use by the Forestry Department of 
the University. , 

41Register of the Missouri Agricultural College Lands. Summary of deeds No. 277, 278, 279, 
and 280. Actual totals are 27,670 acres; $41,527.85; and $1.50 per acre. 

Loose ledger sheets in Minutes, filed with the records of June 1, 1881. They show 62 sales for 
the period 1883-1887 inclusive. Total amount is $62,878.11. 

*Minutes of the Executive Committee of the Board of Curators (Secretary's Office, University 
of Missouri), April 14, 1887. 

“]_etter from S. M. Stockslager, Acting Commissioner, to J. B. Douglass, March 23, 1888. 
Inserted with tbid., April 9, 1888. This allowed 5,336 acres. Douglass accepted by letter dated 
April 5, 1888. 

Minutes, June 5, 1883. Todd's report shows 165,336 acres sold for $253,227.22. 

Register of the Missouri Agricultural College Lands. Deeds Nos. 1, 558, and 814. 

47 Report of the Treasurer of the University of Missouri on Land Grant and Supplementary Morrill 
Funds to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C., for fiscal year ended June 30, 1955 (Columbia, 1955). 





3,869.38 
2,518.63 
6,276.48 


3,067.97 
46,370.62 
960.00 
77,792.56 
5,623.22 
7,172.02 
7,843.86 
20,019.96 
8,613.29 
11,603.21 
160.00 
8,906.03 
1,117.32 
3,335.05 
7,122.88 
640.00 
5,132.36 
10,057.55 
11,069.31 
7,248.48 


261,047.12} 


*Included in the Nettleton sales, 1881-1882. 


tincluded in the Missouri Land and Lave Stock Company sale, 1884. 
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SALES OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS 
1871-1951 > 


AMOUNT 


$9,206.35 
6,836.57 
19,140.50 
8,413.00 
10,303.82 
1,160.00 
16,688.20 
69,337.26 
6,000.00 


109,681.94 


27,766.71 
15,455.32 
11,823.42 
41,744.76 
10,758.56 
16,713.06 

1,000.00 
38,046.45 

2,068.01 
10,987.31 
19,404.00 

2,592.00 
18,262.35 
13,742.04 
14,527.06 


64,178.92 


$565,837.61 


tA portion of the lands lay in the ‘railroad belt’’ (within six miles of 
actual or projected routes). These selections were counted on a two-for-one 


The curator’s minutes and the financial reports reveal consider- 
able juggling of land money, especially in the earlier years. The 
treasurer, R. B. Price, the Columbia banker who served the Univer- 


Data compiled from the Register of the Missouri Agricultural College Lands. 
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sity so long, must be given the credit for keeping careful account 
and eventually restoring amounts “borrowed” by the University 
from the land fund.” The only serious loss occurred in recent years. 
The State Treasurer had invested some of the land fund in Southeast 
Missouri six percent drainage district bonds in the 1920's in order to 
meet the requirement that investments yieid at least five percent.*° 
This provision of the orginal act had become increasingly hard to 
meet without considerable risk. During the depression of the 1930's 
many of these bonds were defaulted. The University adjusted its 
records to reflect the loss of $43,050.28 in 1938, and reported this 
fact to the Department of the Interior.*! The State, under the law, is 
obligated to make up this loss, but the federal government has taken 
no action. The curators have discussed the subject from time to 
time as evidenced in their minutes. They have never made an issue 
of it, however, probably because in this day, when appropriations by 
the State reach figures in the millions, pressing the point might 
jeopardize political good will. The federal government is apparently 
satisfied as long as the required report is made each year. 


The Morrill Land Fund, as reported by the University, stood at 
$538,314.00 in 1955.°* Adding the amount of the loss just described, 
the total financial return from land sales represents $581,364.28. 
These figures do not differ greatly from the tabulation in Table I 
obtained from different sources. If the estimated value of the unsold 
lands is added, a grand total of $654,756.28 appears. 


Missouri, therefore, compares very favorably with other states. 
She was forced to make her selections from poorer lands than 
probably any other state, but in spite of this fact has realized almost 
$600,000.00. Paul Gates shows how all the states, with the excep- 
tion of Hlinois and New York, wasted their land scrip.** Most of 
them obtained less than $1.00 an acre. Illinois is commended by 
Gates for ‘‘good management,” but she received 150,000 more acres 
acres than Missouri and realized only $648,000.°4 Thus, propor- 
tionally, Missouri's record is far better. Gates also contends that 


“Minutes, June 14, 1882. 

“Report of the Treasurer of the University of Missouri to the Secretary of Interior and Secretary 
of Agriculture, year ended June 30, 1924 (Columbia, 1924). A breakdown of the $70,135.53 invested 
in water and drainage district bonds was included. 

‘Report of the Treasurer of the L'niversity of Missouri to the Secretary of Interior, June 30, 1938 
(Comptroller's Office, University of Missouri). 

Report of the Treasurer, for 1954. 

Paul Wallace Gates, The Wisconsin Pine Lands of Cornell University (Ithaca, 1943), pp. 27-42. 
“/bid., pp. 42-48. 
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most western states which received lands managed their grants as 
badly as the eastern states did their scrip.” If this is true, then in 
the light of the evidence presented herein, he might well have made 
Missouri an exception to that statement. 


SIbid., pp. 33-34. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF MISSOURI, 1956 


BY FLOYD C, SHOEMAKER 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON AND PRESENTATION OF PORTRAIT OF 
THE SECRETARY 


Miss Shirley Seifert, St. Louis author, spoke on ‘‘Legends of the 
Fur Trade” at the annual luncheon of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri on October 19, 1956, at the University Memorial Student 
Union. The Very Reverend Msgr. John P. Flood, pastor of the 
Columbia Sacred Heart Catholic Church, delivered the invocation. 
IL. M. White of Mexico, president of the Society, presided at the 
luncheon and introduced Miss Seifert with these comments: 

Shirley Seifert is the most outstanding living historical 
novelist in Missouri. She keeps her vivid imagination in control 
through an appreciation of historical facts. She is the peer of that 
other great historical novelist from Missouri, Winston Churchill. 

Miss Seifert’s account of early fur trading activities in the 
American West was interwoven with colorful stories of the persons 
who made St. Louis famous as a fur trading center. The informal 
nature of her talk did not lend itself to a written account for publica- 
tion in the Review. 

E. E. Swain, Finance Committee Chairman, unveiled an oil 
portrait of Secretary Floyd C. Shoemaker and presented it to the 
Society. He made the following remarks before the unveiling 
ceremony: 


Back a good many years ago someone said that any con- 
tinuing and successful institution is the lengthening shadow of 
the man who either started it or developed it. 

But at best there is a certain lack of clarity and identification 
about a shadow, and it is my very pleasant duty today to show 
you whose shadow we are talking about. 

Of course, the institution is the State Historical Society of 
Missouri and the lengthening shadow that of Floyd Calvin 
Shoemaker. For more than forty years, Mr. Shoemaker has 
been the secretary—the executive secretary, one might say—of 
this organization, and largely responsible for its growth to the 
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largest state historical society in the world. His dedicated 
service—for he has lived and breathed Missouri history—has 
inspired his staff and the people who work with him. 


A few months ago the Society voted to have a_ portrait 
painted for the benefit of future generations of Missourians, not 
only identifying this shadow, but also showing the Society's 
pride in the man who has done so much for it. He probably 
knows more Missouri history than any living man. He is some- 
times called ‘“‘Mr. Missouri’? because of this vast knowledge 
which he has shared so freely in numerous books and publica- 
tions. These are standard reference works in many libraries over 
the country as well as within the State, for he is a meticulous 
historian. 


The Finance Committee of the Society selected the best 
artist it could find for this important task, and was fortunate in 
finding not only a real artist but one interested in Missouri. 

Now, as this portrait is delivered to the Society, we can see 
what a great artist saw in a great Missourian. 


After the unveiling of the portrait, Mr. Swain presented 


Daniel L.. MacMorris, Kansas City artist, who told how the painting 
developed under his hand: 


Portrait painters are historians of a kind. They do not use 
pen and ink or typewriter. Instead they do their reporting and 
editing with brushes and paint so that younger eves in the future 
may see, face to face, the physical aspects and also experience 
the warm spiritual thrill which an interesting personality of our 
time has given us. 

The days spent with Dr. Shoemaker were happy and inspir- 
ing. During those hours of painting, | was fascinated by the 
frequent glimpses into his very interesting mind. 

As he talked | painted and as | painted him | saw the vast 
number of events he had gathered into the storehouse of his 
memory. | saw the great panorama of the history of my own 
native state. 1, myself, am a native Missourian and | feel that I 
have had an experience not hitherto granted to any other Mis- 
sourian. | consider it a unique honor in my career to have been 
the instrument chosen to record for all time ‘‘Mr. Missouri” 
himself. | thank the State Historical Society for this splendid 
privilege. 
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University President Elmer Ellis, trustee and member of the 


Finance Committee, accepted the portrait for the Society: 


Mr. President and Members of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri: The portrait of Floyd Calvin Shoemaker, which has 
just been unveiled for all of us to see, has been a project of the 
Finance Committee of the State Historical Society for some 
time. Although I have served only a short while on that com- 
mittee, | take pleasure in accepting the portrait on its behalf. 


My pleasure stems most of all from the fact that Dr. Shoe- 
maker has distinguished himself as author, editor, and adminis- 
trator of the State Historical Society. In the years since his first 
connection with the Society in 1910, he has gained well-deserved 
recognition in all these fields. | am also pleased at the excellence 
of the portrait. In this respect I like to think of the college 
president who took a camel tour of the pyramids while visiting 
Egypt. After returning to his base, he commented on the 
ungainly creature which he had ridden, with its surly nature, its 
ugly hump, and its lumbering gait. And then he remarked, ‘Only 
a committee could have put such a creature together.’’ Our 
committee wisely selected a gifted individual to produce this oil 
painting and his outstanding work is here evident for all to see. 
Lastly, | am pleased to accept this portrait on behalf of the 
Society because it adds to a rapidly developing American tradi- 
tion worthy of support. Americans have been inclined to forget 
their past. In European universities, on the other hand, one sees 
portraits of scholars hanging on the walls of rooms where they 
have taught and worked, and these men are a real part of a living 
tradition. Dr. Shoemaker’s portrait will add to our sense of 
continuity and depth in Missouri traditions when we visit the 
Historical Society and will also remind future generations that 
institutions are only the shadows of the men who have created 
and guided them. > 


Mr. Shoemaker expressed his appreciation to the trustees, 


officers, and members of the Society with the following remarks: 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow Members of the Historical Society: 

The presentation of this memorial leaves me both humble 
and proud, for to me it is a symbol of your esteem and affection. 
| shall feel an enrichment of spirit in my work each day when | 
think of your kindness and generosity. 
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I agree with my wife when she tells me that I am doing what 
I want to do with my life. I also agree with her when, at times, 
she reminds me with mingled approval and regret, that I want to 
be different. I do constantly seek a new approach in my work 
and I am happy that I am allowed to do much of what | want to 
do in my association with the Society which goes back forty- 
six years. 

My youthful ambitions once dwelt on a marvelous career as a 
violinist, a lawyer, or a teacher. I started a career as a teacher, 
but this soon ended when my approaching deafness forced me to 
resign as an instructor in political science at the University 
when I| was twenty-five. 

I became reconciled to this limitation of one of my abilities, 
and it was then I realized that any job should be done as well 
and as completely as it could be done—a sort of “‘beyond the call 
of duty” philosophy. In my life, | dedicate myself to my work 
and to its performance. Learning and labor are not always 
entirely joyful and, in spite of what some may think, there is 
much of drudgery in any job well done. If 1 may lack a sense of 
balance at times, | hope a moderate sense of humor saves me 
from appearing ridiculous or tragic. 

Throughout my work I| have carried the conviction that the 
historian has an indispensable role in society—if that role is 
based on known verities. It is the verities, or facts, which must 
come first in the historic procession and not behind any inter- 
pretation or ideology. We have seen in the world these last 
thirty years how interpretation without facts can be used to 
debauch history. The Historical Society is in the forefront of the 
procession, for it is the Society which guards, and makes avail- 
able, facts for the researcher.who is out to interpret a phase 
of history. 

In my interpretations of the history of Missouri, | diligently 
gather all the facts on a certain problem and then try to let the 
facts show the pattern for the development of the interpretation. 
The late Isidor Loeb, who recognized no indispensable man, once 
thrilled me by saying of my first book— Missourt’s Struggle for 
Statehood—that it would live as long as Missouri lived. Other 
books have come from my hands—popular, documentary, and 
compilations, but my greatest pride are the forty-one and one- 
half volumes of the Missourt Historical Review published under 
my editorship. 
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In my life, | have received many of the benefits of a truly 
democratic society and republican government. My gratitude is 
unbounded to my country, my state, and my teachers. I am 
deeply indebted to my associates and to the trustees, officers, 
members, and staff of the Society. | am grateful for the honors 
bestowed on my by Central College at Fayette and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri when | was granted the honorary Doctor of 
Laws Degree by these institutions. | am grateful to the Senate 
of the 68th General Assembly of the State of Missouri for the 
passage of Resolution No. 98 honoring my forty vears as the 
Secretary of the Society. 


ln my reminiscences, many names come to mind— Eugene 
Fair and E. M. Violette; Isidor Loeb and Norman M. Tren- 
holme; William Southern, Jr., R. M. White, and Walter Wil- 
liams; George A. Mahan and Walter B. Stevens; Arthur M. 
Hyde, Forrest Smith, and Phil M. Donnelly; Frederic A. Culmer 
and Stephen B. Hunter; Allen McReynolds and George <A. 
Rozier; and many others of pleasurable and beneficial association 
to me and to the Society. 


At this tyme | wish also to direct my gratitude to Mr. Daniel 
MacMorris who so ably painted the portrait presented here. 
| appreciate the words of Mr. Swain and Dr. Ellis. What they 
have said may not all be true, but I accept their appraisal with 
abiding affection. 

And now, | again say to all of vou who honor me here today, 
my sincere and abundant thanks. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 

President L.. M. White presided as chairman at the meeting of 
the Executive Committee which was convened in the Society's 
quarters in the University of Missouri Library immediately 
preceding the Annual Meeting held prior to the luncheon on 
October 19, 1956. 

The Nominating Committee, composed of T. Ballard Watters, 
Marshfield, chairman; F. C. Barnhill, Marshall; Glenn A. McCleary, 
Columbia; Joseph H. Moore, Charleston; and George H. Scruton, 
Sedalia; made the following nominations for president, six vice- 


presidents, and treasurer, to fill terms expiring at the annual meeting 
of the Executive Committee in 1959: Rush H. Limbaugh, Cape 
Girardeau, president; L. E. Meador, Springfield, first vice-president; 
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William L. Bradshaw, Columbia, second vice-president; Robert S. 
Withers, Liberty, third vice-president; George Fuller Green, 
Kansas City, fourth vice-president; Porter Fisher, New London, 
fifth vice-president; T. H. B. Dunnegan, Bolivar, sixth vice- 
president; and R. B. Price, Columbia, treasurer. The report was 
unanimously adopted and its acceptance was equivalent to the 
election of the officers named. 

A telegram was read from Mr. Limbaugh expressing regret that 
he was unable to attend the meeting. He was informed of his elec- 
tion by telephone, at which time he reappointed the following 
members of the Finance Committee: E. E. Swain, Kirksville, 
chairman; George A. Rozier, Jefferson City; L. M. White, Mexico; 
Elmer Ellis, Columbia; and T. Ballard Watters, Marshfield. 

The names of 1,215 persons who had applied for membership in 
the Society during the period from July, 1955, to June, 1956, were 
presented by the Secretary and these 
persons were elected to membership. 

A letter dated August 8, 1956, from 
Dr. Elmer Ellis, president of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, to the Secretary, sug- 
gesting that he prepare an outline of the 
basic needs of the Society in the com- 
pleted Library Building, was presented 
to the Executive Committee. Mr. Shoe- 
maker reported that such an outline had 
been prepared, showing the Society's 
present quarters in detail totaling 18,315 
square feet and its needs in detail total- 
ing 37,000 square feet and a small audi- 
torium and a small art exhibit room. 
Dr. Ellis remarked informally on the plans for the new wing of the 
Library Building. 


Rush H. Limbaugh 


It was announced that the portrait of Secretary Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker was finished, had been accepted by the Finance Committee, 
and was to be presented at the Society's luncheon. Dr. Ralph P. 
Bieber’s motion relating to the Society’s having a portrait painted 
of the Secretary for hanging on its walls, adopted at the Annual 
Meeting on October 2, 1954, was considered by the Executive 
Committee on October 7, 1955, and referred to the Finance Com- 
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mittee. That committee decided on May 5, 1956, to have Daniel 
MacMorris of Kansas City paint the portrait and Finance Commit- 
tee Chairman E. E. Swain was asked to make the arrangements 
with the artist. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of members of the Society was held in the 
reading room of the Society in the University of Missouri Library 
Building preceding the luncheon, with President White presiding. 

The Secretary announced the new officers of the Society elected 
by the Executive Committee from the report of the Nominating 
Committee for a three-year term ending in 1959. 


The Nominating Committee made the following nominations for 
trustees for a three-year term expiring at the Annual Meeting in 
1959: F.C. Barnhill, Marshall; Frank P. Briggs, Macon; Henry A. 
Bundschu, Independence; W. C. Hewitt, Shelbyville; Stephen B. 
Hunter, Cape Girardeau; Ralph P. Johnson, Osceola; Roy D. 
Williams, Boonville; and George C. Willson, St. Louis. The report 
was accepted and its acceptance was equivalent to the election of the 
trustees nominated. To fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of 
William P. Elmer of Salem, Bartlett 
Boder of St. Joseph was elected 
trustee for the term expiring at the 
Annual Meeting in 1957. 


. 


Resolutions of respect for these 
deceased trustees were presented as 
follows: for the late William South- 
ern, Jr. of Independence, a_ past 
president and one of the first two life 
trustees of the State Historical So- 

L. M. White ciety, by Israel A. Smith, Independ- 
ence; for the late William P. Elmer of 
Salem, by Henry C. Thompson, Bonne Terre. 





The report of the Society's Treasurer, R. B. Price, was presented 
by the Secretary in the absence of Mr. Price, and Mr. Shoemaker 
also read his secretary’s report summarizing the activities of the 
Society from July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. Finance Committee 
Chairman E. E. Swain gave the financial report on behalf of the 
Finance and Executive Committees. 
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Senator George A. Rozier, Jefferson City, reported on the 
Missouri Highway Historical Marker Program of the Society and 
the State Highway Commission begun in 1951. At the close of the 
1953-1954 biennium, fifty-two markers for historic areas in forty- 
eight counties and the city of St. Louis had been completed. During 
the current biennium, twenty-eight markers are to be finished for an 
additional twenty-six counties, making the total completed at the 
close of the 1955-1957 period, eighty markers with seventy-four 
counties and the city of St. Louis represented. 

The twenty-eight sites selected to be marked during the current 
biennium are: Rockport, Lamar, Warsaw, Marble Hill, Kingston, 
Keytesville, Salem, Kennett, Washington, Glasgow, Warrensburg, 
Edina, Canton, Troy, Fredericktown, Bagnell Dam, Montgomery 
City, Maryville, Caruthersville, Sedalia, Bowling Green, New 
London, Moberly, Richmond, Doniphan, Lancaster, Eminence, 
and Galena. Eleven of the inscriptions have been completed for this 
set of markers and locations for five of the markers have been 
acquired by the State Highway Commission. 

The reception of the markers is enthusiastic and their installa- 
tion has aroused nationwide interest. A number of those installed 
have been dedicated with impressive and fitting ceremonies. Dedi- 
cations in which the local community, the State Highway Commis- 
sion, and the State Historical Society have participated have been 
held for the markers at Arrow Rock in Saline County; Bethel in 
Shelby County; Cape Girardeau in Cape Girardeau County; Cass- 
ville in Barry County; Fort Orleans in Carroll County; Macon in 
Macon County; Neosho in Newton County; and New Madrid in 
New Madrid County. Plans for other dedications are always in 
progress and many more will be held during the coming year. 

Before the adjournment of the Annual Meeting, Senator Rozier 
called attention to the outstanding services rendered by the So- 
ciety’s staff on inadequate salaries and the Society’s limited appro- 
priations compared with support given historical societies in 
other states. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT, JULY, 1955-JUNE, 1956 


In his secretary’s report for the period July, 1955, to June, 1956, 
presented at the Annual Meeting, Mr. Shoemaker announced that 
new possibilities for progress had been opened to the Society with 
the prospect of greatly enlarged quarters. He stated that the com- 
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pletion of the new, or east, wing of the University Library will, 
according to University President Elmer Ellis, double the Society's 
present quarters and provide a separate entrance with the Society's 
name over the door. 


The sum of $3,500,000 was appropriated by the 68th General 
Assembly to the University of Missouri and approved by Governor 
Phil M. Donnelly for the completion of the Library Building for the 
University Library and State Historical Society of Missouri. Alloca- 
tion of funds for the building was made at the special legislative 
session of April, 1956, when the $75,000,000 bond issue approved by 
the voters of the State was apportioned. 


Secretary Shoemaker also reported that the Society has the 
largest home state membership of any state historical society in the 
United States. As of June this vear, 8,112 annual and life members 
were enrolled, with a net gain of 533 members for the year. Former 
Missourian, David M. Warren of Panhandle, Texas, obtained 100 
annual members during the vear and over a period of twelve vears 
has given 102 life memberships. 


The Missouri Ilistorical Review, which has been edited by Mr. 
Shoemaker for the past forty-one and one-half years, completed its 
centennial in 1956. It has been a leader of historical magazines in 
the adoption of modern style and format and continues to receive 
honors and praise for its content and quality as well as its circula- 
tion. Its fifty volumes have been made more useful to researchers 
by the availability of a complete index. Cumulative indexes for 
volumes one to twenty-five and twenty-six to forty-five have been 
published, and each of the recent volumes contains its own index. 


The Society is nationally recognized for its historical art collec- 
tions, which feature mainly the work of such Missouri artists as 
George Caleb Bingham and Thomas Hart Benton. The most recent 
acquisition has been the portrait of Secretary Floyd C. Shoemaker 
by the Kansas City artist, Daniel L. Mac Morris. 

In addition, there are several thousand items in its collections of 


lithographs, photographs, pictures, cuts, prints of wood and 
linoleum cuts, pencil sketches, and original drawings of cartoons. 


The J. Christian Bay Collection of Middle Western Americana, 
acquired by the Society in 1941, has increased forty per cent in 
number of items since its purchase and now consists of 4,173 items. 
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In addition to the current Missouri magazines and college 
periodicals regularly received, 3,259 books and pamphlets were 
added to the Society's reference library of 134,556 items and 3,000 
copies of current Missouri official documents were added to the 
reserve file of State publications during the past year. 

The purchase of the United States Census Population Schedules 
of Illinois for 1830-1880, brought the microfilm reproduction of 
personal schedules for these vears to six states— Illinois, Kentucky, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia—, and schedules 
of Maryland and South Carolina for 1800-1880, all totaling hundreds 
of thousands of pages. The Society has been developing this sub- 
division of its library over a period of ten years. The records are 
extensively used and are often the last word in vital statistics. It 
is also a fine collection of family records for Missourians interested 
in genealogical research. The development has been expensive 
and the Society has approached the project in a limited way, but 
with striking results. 


Microfilming is playing an important role in the operation of the 
Newspaper Department and the Society's library. The Society 
received 337 current Missouri daily and weekly newspapers during 
the vear, all of which will be microfilmed. The Society has 7,030,303 
newspaper pages on microfilm or the equivalent of 8,450 volumes of 
a two-year, eight-page weekly, in addition to 24,136 bound volumes 
of original newspapers. 


Seventeen hundred items were catalogued for the general library 
and 914 manuscripts were calendared during the year. More than 
6,000 catalog and analytical cards were typed and filed for these 
additions and 8,860 cards were made for the Missouri biographical 
card index file. 


More than 5,300 people used the Society's library collection the 
past vear and extensive informational and reference service was 
given by personal correspondence and consultation. The series of 
articles sent by the Society as a free service to Missouri editors has 
continued since 1925. In the field of publications, the Society has a 
fifty-year record of a total of ninety volumes of printed publications, 
of which seventy-nine were edited by Mr. Shoemaker. 

Five county historical societies were formed during this annual 
period: Carroll, Franklin, Maries, Marion, and St. Charles coun- 
ties. Missouri now has thirty-six county historical societies. Most 
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of them are auxiliary members of the State Historical Society. The 
Society advises local historical groups celebrating centennials or 
erecting plaques or markers. Secretary Shoemaker made a number 
of historical addresses and talked at charter meetings of newly 
organized local historical societies during the year. 

The State Historical Society has made progress this annual year 
in its major objectives: collecting, preserving, publishing, and 
making accessible materials for the study of the history of this 
State and the Middle West. 
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MISSOURI IN CRISIS 


THE JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN ALBERT TRACY, 1861 


EDITED BY RAY W. IRWIN* 
Part I] 


Captain Albert Tracy, United States Army, was sent to St. Louis 
in February, 1861, and he recorded in his journal the events of that 
first critical year of the Civil War in Missouri. This is the second 
portion of that narrative to be published in the Review, the first 
having appeared in the October, 1956, issue. Tracy, a native of 
New York, was a professional soldier and a veteran of the Mexican 
War and the Utah Expedition of 1857-1858. He was a conscientious 
diarist whose journals for the period 1858-1862 have been preserved 
in the manuscript collections of the New York Public Library. 

During the winter and spring of 1861 tension was mounting in 
St. Louis, the crossroads city of the nation, as the Civil War drew 
near. Both North and South maneuvered for control of the strategic 
state of Missouri and its principal city. With the fall of Fort Sumter 
in April, both Union and Confederate sympathizers took action. 
Francis P. Blair, Jr., returned from Washington to direct Union 
political strategy in St. Louis and receive a commission as colonel of 
the 1st Missouri’ Volunteers. Captain Nathaniel Lyon, upon 
becoming commander of the St. Louis Arsenal and temporarily head 
of the Department of the West, proceeded to muster and arm Union 
volunteers in the city. Although his hopes for immediate secession 
had been defeated when the elected state convention met in Febru- 
ary and March, Governor Claiborne F. Jackson authorized General 
Daniel M. Frost, commander of the pro-Southern Missouri militia, 
to assemble his militia companies at St. Louis on May 3 for a six-day 
encampment. The military forces stationed at Jefferson Barracks 
and the arsenal remained constantly on the alert for secessionist 
attack. On April 13 Captain Tracy had received command of the 

*Ray W. Irwin is a native Missourian who has received degrees from Drury College and the 
University of Chicago and is a doctoral graduate of New York University, where he is now an 
associate professor of history. 

Dr. Irwin wishes here to acknowledge his indebtedness to the members of the editorial staff 


of the Missouri Historical Review for assistance given him in the presentation of the data relative 
to Captain Tracy now being published in the Review. 
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magazine situated near Jefferson Barracks, and from this post he set 
down his observation of events in the following part of his journal. 


May 10th 


This morning came up a note from Colonel Blair, stating that the 
larger portion of his regiment would march, by order of Lyon, for 
St. Louis City. Blair did not say upon what errand his men would 
move, but poor Sarah, who went 
up by the early train this morn- 
ing, and who now at even- 
ing returns, has a tale abun- 
dantly explanatory. The ‘State 
Guard,”’ as they prefer to call 
themselves, having established 
near to St. Louis a camp, osten- 
sibly for the purposes of drill and 
instruction, but really as a 
nucleus and rallying point for 
kindred secessionists, when the 
time shall come to render it 
necessary —Lyon, fully alive to 





their objects, determined to 


Courtesy C. B. Rollins 


break them up. To this end, he 


Nathaniel Lyon and Frank Blair summoned one or two regiments 
Starting from St. Louis Arsenal 
(May 10, 1861), to Capture Camp a . : 
Jackson the City since I left—and the 


major portion of Blair's regi- 
ment, and, adding to these all the men that could be spared from the 
Arsenal, boldly marched in, surrounded ‘Camp Jackson,” so-called, 


of the Home Guard—formed in 


and demanded the surrender of every soul thereat, as prisoners of 
war. Some odd shots or volleys took place, and a number of people 
either of the Camp folk or troops, or of lookers-on, were killed or 
wounded—we do not now know how many —the total stated varying 
from twenty upwards. But in the end, the surrender was made, and 
the Secessionists, men and officers, were marched to the Arsenal, 
and are now held fast. Howitzers and guns, ammunition and other 


war material, carried off by Secessionists from Baton Rouge a few 
weeks since, were found in possession, at the camp captured. Stolen 
property, to say the least. But up and down, and at all points 
within and about the city, the excitement in consequence of the 
events stated, amounts simply to a furor. Wherefore, Sarah, 
shopping quietly along, and caught in the midst of the confusion, 
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with tales of all sorts flying in air, to excite or exasperate the multi- 
tude, was glad enough to seek shelter at the station, and with the 
very first train, make the best of her way back to the Magazine. 
Truly the events she recounts are of importance, and hostilities, 
nothing less, as between the men of the Union and the Secessionists 
may be considered as fairly opened. Late into the evening, we hear 
dropping shots from the direction of the city, and I, at least, am 
warned to an increased vigilance. 


May 13th 


As the only Officer present at the Magazine, my duties have been 
neither light nor trivial. During the day | have had need to take 
close cognizance of the condition of things, while at night my habit 
has been to visit not only the guard, but every sentinel on post— 
sitting regularly up until after midnight for the purpose. On occas- 
sions of more than ordinary stir, | have kept dressed and awake 
through the entire night. The nights since the affair at the City, 
have rendered yet more imperative, watchfulness at every point. 
The rebels, indeed, being in no mood to relinquish the chances for a 
re-supply of ammunition, have made various demonstrations, 
calculated to awaken suspicion of an attempt upon the stores hereat. 

More emphatic than the rest, perhaps, have been circumstances 
connected with the movements up and down, in the vicinity of the 
Magazine,—of a little Steamer named the ‘‘Diurnal.’’ It is but two 
days since, that this craft, coming down from the city, landed at a 
point opposite, and just above the Magazine, a very considerable 
party —ostensibly for a picnic, at a lake beyond. The presence, 
however of, an unusual number of able-bodied men in this party, as 
discernable with a glass from my quarters, induced in mé the 
endeavor to find out if, by possibility, there could be anything hostile 
in the objects of the turn out. To this end, | put in requisition a 
man to be trusted, who having first to get himself into a suit of 
citizens clothing, rowed over to the landing in an old skiff, from a 
point this side of Carondelet. The man reports, on return, that he 
got well across the River, but was stopped at a bridge a short 
distance from the shore, by a sentinel regularly armed and posted, — 
nor was it until after many explanations, that he was permitted to 
pass. Beyond the bridge, was a species of rough bivouac, and lying 
or strolling about, or playing at cards or ten-pins, were some scores 
of men, nearly all belted, and many with muskets or rifles in hand. 
Farther | hear not from these people, though I can scarcely regard 
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them as other than very suspicious neighbors. As to the Steamer, 
she has continued to flit up and down from the landing to the city, 
mostly at nights; while last night, she not only came so near to this 
side as to take soundings, but rang her bell at intervals with a single 
or other stroke, in apparent communication with a second boat, 
which responded with similar strokes, farther up. Blair, who has 
also observed much of all this from the Barracks below, decides that 
it is preparation for an attack upon me, and directs the letter here 
given from Captain Stone,' upon the subject. 

Then, again, we have information obtained by my first Sergeant 
Wolff, who—also in disguise—learns that a company of eighty men 
has been formed six miles out, who are to assail us at some specified 
time upon the land side. Thus we have rumors and mysteries to the 
full, while of course, my anxiety can be in no wise lessened with the 





least of them. But | am not without some plan, in case the need 
arise on our part. Among other things, | have a very considerable 
supply of water in hogsheads, within the outer walls of the Magazine 
with the purpose to wet down whatever | can of the powder in store, 
and after that, blow up the remainder, with a fuse, to be lit going 
from near my own quarters. | have also one or two port-fires at 
another point to be set alight, with the double purpose of disclosing 
the enemy at night, and inducing in their minds the notion of a 
slow-match, to work them mischief. Chiefest of all, however, | have 
gotten my recruits in excellent drill, especially as skirmishers, and 
they have been carried over and over all the ground, till they can 
but know every inch of it. For the present, | have at night, a picket 
of three men and Corporal, secreted at a point by the river, where 
the earliest signs can be noted, and from which the earliest informa- 
tion conveyed of any approach of a hostile character. Then, too, 
there is the big ordnance rocket, held perpetually in requisition at 
its stand o’nights that its rush and explosion in the air, may carry to 
Blair and his people at the barracks the signal asked for, in the 
letter. The old Sergeant is charged wrth the duty of sitting regularly 
and firing, if needful, this signal, and feels hugely his sense of 
responsibility. 
May 18th 

It was but a couple of nights since, that Mr. Recruit Crandall, 

with a praiseworthy zeal for bearing information, to say the least, 


1G. Harry Stone was a captain in Blair's regiment, the First Missouri Volunteers. James 
Peckham, General Nathaniel Lyon and Missouri in 1861 (New York, 1866), p. 120. 
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incontinently quit his post as sentinel by the gate of the Chief 
Magazine, and rushing upon the Sergeant of the Guard, told him 
that the enemy were about, and that he had heard several of them 
whispering through the dark, by the slope towards the river. In the 
first place, if Mr. Crandall had not been a recruit, and a rather green 
one at that, he would have been taught by a Court Martial what it 
is to quit his post without being “regularly relieved.’’ Under the 
circumstances, the point was for once, waived, and Crandall pun- 
ished only with a little extra course in the line of his duty. As to his 
alarm, the Sergeant immediately conveyed the information to me, 
and due investigation was had, with no result, save the want of any 
good cause, whatsoever, for any of it. Tonight, however, this same 
Mr. Crandall—the ‘‘ne’er-do-well”’ that he is—put an alarm upon us 
that seemed, at least for a little, more real. Over beyond the enclo- 
sure of these grounds, and between the same and the grand high- 
road leading up and down from St. Louis, runs a streak of brush and 
trees, which I have several times looked at with a longing to level, 
as affording the best possible screen for the advance of anything 
hostile. Tonight, sitting, as is my wont, in the little front yard, 
fenced off by our quarters, | thought | discovered in the direction of 
the cover of brush, the least spark of a light. Watching it a few 
moments, and finding it to grow, | called the old ordnance Sergeant, 
who was near at hand, and together we started forth on a tour of 
investigation—the sergeant with his musket in hand, and myself 
with pistol strapped. It was very dark generally, and the sink-holes, 
or pits, in our path difficult to be wholly avoided. It was so late, too, 
being past midnight, that every sound except perhaps the cry of the 
wild-cats, or of the owls across the river, sound wholly hushed. 
Even the slow, sinister wheel of the ‘‘Diurnal’’, or the dull stroke of 
her signal-bell, near or remote, was, for this night, at least, no longer 
heard. And thus it was that, amid the darkness, and comparative 
stillness, the Sergeant and myself, wading, as it were through the 
tall, wet grass, approached the object of our inquiry—the light. 
Still, too, the same did glow, waxing redder, with every moment. 
“Mr. Captain,”’ said the Sergeant, ‘‘you hold on a bit, and leave me 
to creep up higher by myself.” Uttering which, the Sergeant 
stooped lower, and, as | could barely discern, edged up by the tall 
pickets of the enclosure, and came to a halt. ‘‘Now—damn your 
impudence, I’ve a mind to fire upon you, anyhow!’—was the next 
expression | heard from the old man, and moving myself in that 
direction, | became informed at once of the cause of all these appear- 
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ances; and of the alarm they had really occasioned us. Mr. Crandall, 
feeling, it is probable, the want of variety in the stores furnished by 
the government for his consumption, had, with a comrade, similarly 
minded with himself, taken occasion to steal out from his comfort- 
able quarters, and eluding the guard, go upon an expedition to the 
henroosts of the neighborhood. Having succeeded, as well, in the 
objects calling him forth, he had returned to the vicinity of the 
Magazine, and with the companion noted, had raised a fire in the 
brush, and was now engaged in the process of roasting a pair of 
fowls, whose feathers lay scattered within the immediate circle of 
the firelight. The two scamps were complacent, whispering at 
intervals, the one to the other, and, in spite of the sergeant’s wrath- 
ful exclamations, had as yet no consciousness of being observed. 
To send around the Sergeant by the guard, and have a file ordered 
quietly out to put Mr. Crandall and his accomplice promptly in 
limbo, was an impulse upon which | acted with the moment. That, 
furthermore, on reaching my 
quarters through the gloom, and 
by the ridge between the two big 
sink-holes | found myself some- 
what wrathfully indignant with 
events as they had transpired— 
were certainly a truth to tell; 
inherent, however, in the whole 
there existed a certain humor 
that came at last to one’s relief, 
and it was impossible not to 
\ laugh at the absurdity of this 
| second alarm of recruit Crandall. 
ai ms AM The Sergeant | heard making 
omen TE “merry with his wife about it, as 
On a Wooden Horse he entered by the back porch. 





_ Touching further the culprits 
in the case, the second thereof will be punished by a ride upon the 
wooden horse.? The first, under a warrant from a Justice hard by, 
will be turned over for trial by civil authority. With his conviction, 
as well, as which will undoubtedly take place, | shall be enabled to 


*Riding the wooden horse was a common punishment for minor offenses in the Union army 


and consisted of sitting astride a horizontal pole raised to a height of eight or nine feet. John D. 
Billings, Hard Tack and Coffee (Boston, 1889), p. 146; Bell I. Wiley, The Life of Billy Yank (New 
York, 1951), p. 197. 
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get quit of him by 
Adjutant General. 


dishonorable discharge,”’ on an order from the 


May 27th 


Visit today St. Louis, to get made a rocket with which | have 
been experimenting, under various forms. | propose to discharge my 
rocket from a sufficiently strong tube, rifled with bands an inch or 
more in depth, to fit flanges upon the outer circumferences of the 
cylinder. Met, at the City, Jack Radford, late Sutler of the 5th at 
Camp Floyd,’ but now, | regret to say, deep gone with secession. 
Jack is a kindly man, but as between rebellion and rum, it may be 
doubtful if we hear much further of him. 


* * * * 


June 14th 


We have the information that Lyon has moved with a strong 
force of troops, from the Arsenal in the direction of Jefferson City. 
Blair’s regiment from the barracks, forms part of his column—being 
replaced to some extent, by recruits for the new 13th Infantry. 


June 16th 


Letter to General B. F. Butler, Fortress Monroe, suggesting the 
use of the photograph in connection with the balloons, with which 
the General is experimenting—Shells have been photographed by 
the English at the very moment of explosion. Why not the position 
of troops ascertained by the momentary process of the shots? 


June 28th 


By mail of the 26th came an order from Lyon, to proceed with 
my command of recruits to Springfield, Missouri, with the view to 
join at that point the people of his own column. Yesterday I visited 
St. Louis, putting in my requisitions for supplies and equipage, and 
this afternoon, | am ready by the track at the foot of the hill, with 
tents, provisions and men. In place of the expected train, comes an 
orderly from Col. N. C. McRae, with instructions to unpack, and 
resume position with my recruits at the Magazine. Wherefore, it is 
not quite yet that we are to move. 

3Tracy had been stationed for a time at Camp Floyd, Utah Territory. It’s name was changed 
to Fort Crittenden in 1860 and the post was closed in July, 1861. Herbert S. Auerbach, J. Cecil 


Alter, and Robert J. Dwyer (eds.), ‘‘The Utah War,"’ Utah Historical Quarterly, XII (1945), 51, 
90n. 
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June 30th 


And I muster in due form my men, finding them in really excel- 
lent case.— At right, about eleven, bursts upon us the wonderful 
comet, stretching from a point northwest near the horizon to the 
North star. Head luminous—Trail very broad and so filled with 
light as to tinge even the clouds. The appearance of this visitor is so 
sudden as to create surprise in all hands, while for magnitude and 
brilliancy, it has, perhaps, rarely been surpassed.* 


* * * * 


July 22d 


And the news is here of the defeat of the Union troops at 
Manassas, in Virginia. Hendershott, of the Artillery—pale as any 
sheet, makes the announcement to me coming up the hill from the 
cars, at the barracks.’ ‘‘We are whaled, Captain, “‘said Hendershott 
—‘‘Whaled!"’ Of a verity, too, the intelligence sank deep with all of 
us. What next? An attack is threatened tonight at St. Louis, and 
with its slim and scattered complement of troops, there is little 
reason why the rebels should not gain, and, for the present, at least, 
hold, the city. Proceeding soon, from the barracks to my own post, 
| have been, and continue to be, watchful for results hereaway, as 
well as elsewhere. 


July 23rd 


During the whole of the past night | have been upon my feet — 
watchful and anxious, and bending on occasions an ear for the rattle 
of arms from the direction of the City. Nothing, however, of 
moment appears to have occurred. 


Today under a comparatively more quiet condition of things, | 
received, by special mounted messenger, a note from Captain Hard- 
ing,® acting as Adjutant General at the Arsenal, requesting me to 
come up by train of the afternoon, as he desires “to speak with me on 


‘This was the Great Comet, which became visible in North America on June 29, 1861. Many 
persons regarded it as an omen. For an excellent brief statement regarding it see The Encyclopedia 
\mericana (New York, 1947), VIII, 358. 

‘Henry Bascom Hendershott, a West Point graduate of 1847, had recently been promoted to 
captain. Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army (2 vols.. 
Washington, 1903), 1, 522. 


Chester Harding, Jr., who was for a time Lyon's chief of staff. He commanded various Mis- 
souri military units, and eventually became a brigadier general of volunteers. John McElroy, The 
Struggle for Missouri (Washington, 1913), pp. 86-87. 
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matters of importance.’ By about three o'clock, I join the Captain, 


as suggested. 


It is less with regard to what is transpiring immediately about 
St. Louis, than what is going on, or likely to go on, within the State 
at large, that the Captain has invited my presence. Captain Collen- 
der [sic], then of the Ordnance—and of Mexican memory’—Captain 
Harding—and myself, three Captains of us—enter, shortly after my 
arrival, a room in the building of the commanding officer, and 
turning its key, and spreading upon the table a big map, proceed to 
a general consultation upon the state of affairs within the Depart- 
ment of the West—With a view, firstly, to more important points, 
we scan with care, a letter transmitted by Jeff. Thompson, com- 
mander of rebel forces,* through one Miss Blennerhasset, to Tucker, 
Editor of the secession sheet, at St. Louis*—but intercepted by our 
spies:—thus the letter, of which I retain a copy: 


“Hd. Ors. Ripley County [Battalion] 
Camp Burrows, July 16, 1861 


Joseph Tucker, Ed. State Journal, St. Louis, 
Dear Sir: 


If there is any way to communicate with the Governor,'® through 
any person in St. Louis, please let me know it. | am advancing, and 
Yell! will follow me in a few days, with 5000 men. He will take 
position between Rolla and Ironton, and act as circumstances 


7Franklin D. Callender, graduated from West Point in 1839 and was brevetted captain in 
1847 for his conduct in the Mexican War. For his service in the ordnance department at St. Louis, 
he was made a brevet colonel in 1865. Heitman, Historical Register 1, 275. . 


8M. Jeff Thompson of St. Joseph. Thompson had started to Virginia to join the Confederate 
irmy, but stopped instead in Arkansas to raise a regiment of Missourians for the Confederacy. 
Unsuccessful in this attempt, he was offered the command of a battalion organized in Ripley Coun- 
ty, Missouri. John G. Westover (ed.), “The Civil War Experiences of General M. Jeff Thompson 
in 1861" (Unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Missouri, 1941), p. 13. 


*Joseph W. Tucker, a Southern Methodist minister and editor of the Missouri State Journal, 
was arrested and the paper was suppressed after July 11. Tucker was later able to join Price's 
army and for several months edited a soldiers’ paper called the Missouri Army Argus. Minnie 
Organ, ‘“‘History of the County Press of Missouri,’’ Missouri Historical Review, 1V (July, 1910), 291. 

Governor Claiborne F. Jackson had gone to Memphis and Richmond in hopes of securing 
military aid from Confederate forces in Tennessee. Thomas L. Snead, The Fight for Missouri 

New York, 1888), p. 243. 

‘James Yell was elected major general of Arkansas troops at Pocahontas, Arkansas, and 
served until William J. Hardee took command on July 12 and these troops were turned over to the 
Confederacy. Clement A. Evans (ed.), Confederate Military History (12 vols., Atlanta, 1899), IX, 
{Pt. 2], 17; The War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (129 vols. 
and index, Washington, 1890-1901), Ser. 1, Vol. III, 598, 609-610. 
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dictate. Gen. Watkins" will move up, sustained by Gen. Pillow," 
and if proper energy is exercised, we can drive the enemy north of 
the Missouri, and into St. Louis, in 30 days. 

You will please let me hear from you, verbally or not, through 
the person through whom this passes, and please send the Daily 
Journal for a short time to Doniphan," as it will be sent to me by 
couriers. 

Dear Miss Alice—I have not heard from you, but make free to 
trust this to your care. 

Yours respectfully 


Col. M. Jeff Thompson 
Comdg. Ripley Co. Battalion” 


This interesting document was addressed upon the envelope, to 
“Miss Alice Blennerhasset,care of Edward Blennherhasset, Esq.”’’— 
undoubtedly a very clever ruse, but unlucky in this instance. 

And now, upon the question of what was to be done in all this 
matter, and what steps, if any, taken to meet the contingency 
threatened, we found that the horse was a short one, and very soon 
curried. In all St. Louis there are now perhaps the whole or portions 
of say twenty perfectly new and green companies. Opposite Alton, 
above, was a full regiment, and this could be made available. But 
the total was a mere bagatelle against the force advancing, and more 
troops must be had from some quarter, if possible. Thus commenced 
the telegraphing to any and every point from which aid might be 
drawn. Pope,'® upon the Missouri, couldn't spare us a man. Pren- 
tiss,'? at Cairo, had men but no transportation. Yates, Governor of 


"Brigadier General Nathaniel W. Watkins, a half-brother of Henry Clay and a prominent 
Jackson, Missouri, attorney, commanded the First Military District in Southeast Missouri with 
headquarters near Bloomfield. He resigned his command and was succeeded by M. Jeff Thompson 
on July 25. Howard L. Conard (ed.), Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri (6 vols., New York, 
1901), VI, 406; Westover, “Civil War Experiences of General M. Jeff Thompson,” pp. 79-82. 

“Gideon J. Pillow, brigadier general commanding Confederate troops in Tennessee, was 
ordered to cross the Mississippi at New Madrid to support the Southern forces in Missouri. O. R., 

> 
Ser. 1, Vol. TLL, 617, 619, 

“Doniphan, Missouri, seat of Ripley County. 

“Edward Blennerhasset was a Post Office clerk in St. Louis. St. Louis Directory (St. Louis, 
S60), p. 57. 

Brigadier General John Pope, Mexican War veteran, who was at St. Charles with a substan- 
tial military force preparing to advance into northern Missouri. On receiving Harding's request, 
Pope held his troops at St. Charles, in readiness to protect St. Louis if necessary. O.R., Ser. 1, Vol. 
IE1, 405-406. 

Brigadier General B. M. Prentiss commanded Union forces at Cairo, Illinois. On July 23 
and 29 he sent urgent appeals to General John C. Frémont for help in that important area. Allan 
Nevins, Frémont, Pathmarker of the West (New York, 1939), p. 483. 
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Illinois,!® would see what he could do, but was not sanguine of doing 
much. Frémont,'® though felt for with the finger of the lightning in 
all directions, was not for some time gotten touch of, but turned up 
at last, near Cincinnati. To him, then, ostensibly on his way to the 
Department, was confided something of the condition of things, and 
having gotten off our own, and upon his shoulders, all the burden 
and responsibility, the ‘“‘Three Captains’’ voted unanimously to 
adjourn, at least until further developments. With the adjourn- 
ment, | proceed by rail once more in the direction of the Magazine, — 
the expression of satisfaction upon the face of every rebel | see upon 
the way, aggravating me to the quick. 

In the meantime, a letter has secretly reached me from Little. 
“near Columbus” and bore enclosed a 
note—wide open—which the Captain asked that, as a_ personal 


It came headed mysteriously 


favor, | would deliver to his wife. Little, hesitating, was lost, and is 
now with the rebels. Of course, to Mrs. Little, | have delivered 
the note." 


July 29th 


Upon the 25th arrived at St. Louis, General Frémont, assuming 
at once the command of the Department of the West. Since the 
incoming of the General, troops have continued to pour in and what 
with these, and the operations of Lyon towards the South and West, 
it is likely the march of Thompson and his conspirers has, for the 
present, been delayed. The “Diurnal,” as well, ceases to flit up 
and down, by night or day, with her former sinister and threatening 
aspect. ‘‘Pic-nics’’ are less frequent upon the shore, and by the 
landing opposite, enabling me thus to discontinue my little pickets, 
and afford the men their little modicum of rest. While, if thé eighty 
men, who but a short time since, were to assail me by land, in 
conjunction with a “sea” attack, as it were, from the river,—if that 
body of heroes even really organized, they must have ambled else- 
where, for we hear no more of even them. 

Governor Richard Yates provided a considerable amount of support to the Union forces in 
Missouri. 


"John C. Frémont, major general commanding the Department of the West, reached St. 
Louis July 25, 1861, to assume his extremely difficult task. His problems and activities in Missouri 
are treated most fully in Allan Nevins, Frémont, Pathmarker of the West, pp. 473-549. 

*®Lewis Henry Little, a native of Maryland, resigned on May 7, 1861, and served for a time as 
adjutant general with Sterling Price before he received a brigadier general's commission from the 
Confederacy. He was killed at Iluka, Mississippi, in September, 1862. Heitman, Historical Regis- 
ter, 1, 635; R. S. Bevier, History of the First and Second Missouri Confederate Brigades (St. Louis, 
1879), p. 78. 
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lo crown all, | am in receipt of orders at this date, relieving me 
from duty at the Magazine, and directing me to report as Mustering 
Officer, at St. Louis,—an officer of the 13th—in the meantime, to 
relieve me in command of my company of recruits, which seem to 
me now as it were a real company. We are packing industriously, 
and expect to get off by train of tomorrow. Sarah and little Parris, 
will accompany me up—remaining, for the present, with myself, 
at St. Louis Arsenal. 


September 20th 


lo say that for the past month or more | have been kept busy at 
this post, would be but indifferently to express it. | have been 
hunted, pursued, run down, and held to duty, by night or by day, 
until | have really parted with the greater proportion of my flesh, 
and am, perhaps, actually on the road to illness. From all points, 
and especially from Illinois, the Volunteers have flocked in, and | 
have had them to muster into service at all hours—sometimes, 
under a special order proceeding at midnight, or the like to the 
fortifications in progress at the outskirts of the city, or, as in the 
case of our full regiment (Shafer’s?), to the vast vaults underneath a 
brewery, then-to unpack as | may, and run over rolls and receive 
under the flag men so willing that there is at least that form of balm 
in the labor increased. One night four companies reported to me at 
the Arsenal, and, under further special orders, were inspected —by 
lamplight —mustered, clothed, armed, and put on board the cars for 
Ironton, by about two o'clock 
in the morning. | might almost 
say that, for business, I can 
neither sleep nor eat—; while, 
having, during the latter part of 
the month— August 24th—taken 
board with Sarah and _ little 
-arris at the Planters’, in the 
City, I have been actually 
besieged in the horse-cars, up 
and down, by officers who with 
St. Louis Planters’ House rolls in their hands were anxious 
to avail themselves of my serv- 





ices. In addition, as well, to troops received and provided for, and 
among them, four regiments of the Home Guard, of St. Louis, | 
have had the earlier three months people to muster out—a_ task 
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more difficult than all. Yet further, owing to some scampishness of a 
predecessor of the volunteers, I was, upon the 11th of August, 
directed to assume immediate command of the Arsenal—having 
thus a duty which should be at any time sufficient for one man, 
piled, Pelion upon Ossa, with the rest. 

Sitting at my desk, in the little old ““Commanding Officers’ 
Office,” on, | think, the morning of the 13th one of the Officers of the 
German ‘‘Home Guard” came in, and, watching his opportunity to 
communicate unobserved by even the clerks, bent over, and 
whispered in my ear these words: ‘A great battle at Springfield, on 
the 10th our troops defeated, and Lyon killed!’’ Remembering at 
once the letter of Thompson, and knowing the force the rebels had 
gotten upon this side the Mississippi, | am fain to say the informa- 
tion conveyed had the effect to disturb me for at least a time 
seriously. For with the brushing away of Lyon’s force, what grand 
obstacle lay between the victorious enemy and the city of St. Louis 
itself? The result, however, has been shown at this date, that 
although beating back the attack of Lyon, and indeed driving from 
the. ground at Wilson’s Creek—or Springfield—his troops in body, 
the damage inflicted upon them was so serious as to cripple the 
rebels from further immediate movement. With the lapse of days, 
the judicious interposition of troops in hand, coupled with the 
steady influx of newer battalions, has wholly settled against them 
the proposition for an advance, for at least the period of the 
earlier autum. 

Shortly after the occurrences at the southwestern portion of the 
State, the 1st regiment of lowa Volunteers which had participated 
under Lyon, made its appearance, on an evening, at the Arsenal, for 
the purposes of a muster-out—its time of three months having more 
than expired. Receiving [news] that Sarah’s nephew, Edward 
Parris, had gone out with one of the Companies, I inquired of a man 
who had stretched himself upon a bench, in the moonlight, if he 
knew such a party. The man who had stretched himself upon the 
bench, thought he did, for he was none other than Parris himself! 
So we had up the party, and gave him some better supper than he 
had had, and a more comfortable place at last for sleeping—the 
same being upon the softer portion of the boards of the front piazza 
of our quarters, when with a knapsack under his head, Edward was 
soon locked in slumber. Sarah is much relieved, in finding Edward, 
and having the place to spare, I have, since his muster out, made him 
Clerk at a [match?] salary of fifty dollars per month. 
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My command of the Arsenal lasted but about a couple of weeks, 
when | was grateful to be relieved by Major Burbank, of the 13th 
v'clept among the less reverent of his compeers, ‘‘Woodchuck.’”! 
The Major was under a previous order for the command, but 
chanced to be absent when specially needed. 


Sept. '24th 

To a letter from one of the Wilkinson's offering me a Lieut. 
Coloneley or Colonelcy, of Volunteers, of New York State, | replied, 
a short time since, that | had in January offered my service to the 
State from which | was appointed— Maine, and that until | heard 
from the Governor, could not decide—the whole of which stood as 
the fact in the case. Washburne,” in the meantime, replied cau- 
tiously to my application—leaving me to await further information 
—which has never come. The Lieutenant Coloneleyv of the 9th 
Missouri, quartered for a while at the Arsenal, presented itself of 
late for my acceptance, but seeing the stuff of which the Colonel and 
remaining Field Officers were made up, | did not care to take the 
position. More recently, the Command of the 10th Missouri has 
been offered me, so soon as the regiment could be more fully made 
up, and this position | have determined to accept—awaiting now 
further developments concerning the organization. 

This is the second of three articles on the Missouri portion of Captain Albert 
Tracy's Journal. The third article will appear in the April Review. 


“Sidney Burbank, A West Point graduate of 1829, was made lieutenant colonel of the 13th 
Infantry in May, 1861. Heitman, Historical Register, 1, 262. 
“Israel Washburn, Jr., was Governor of Maine, 1861-1862. 
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VIGNETTES OF FAMOUS MISSOURIANS 


DIRECTED BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER 


COMPILED BY DOROTHY J. CALDWELL 


Outstanding leaders in three widely separated fields have been 
chosen as the subjects of sketches released to the newspapers of the 
State in October, November, and December, 1956, under the title 
“This Week in Missouri History.”’ A great Civil War general who 
rose from the command of a regiment of volunteers serving in north- 
east Missouri to the command of all the Union armies, a man whose 
name has become a symbol for the American frontiersman, and a 
lawyer who carried major responsibility for the formation of Mis- 
souri’s system of state government are described in these sketches. 

The illustrations for the first article are a portrait by Alonzo 
Chappel, from the National Portrait Gallery of Eminent Americans 
(1864), and a photograph of the. general’s St. Louis County home, 
published through the courtesy of its present owner, August A. 
Busch, Jr. A famous Chester Harding portrait of the second subject 
is used through the courtesy of Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, and the other 
illustration is from a Regnier engraving of a painting by George 
Caleb Bingham. The reproduction of the third subject is made from 
Shoemaker’s Missouri's Struggle for Statehood. The Director of 
Publications at the University of Missouri has given permission to 
reproduce a photograph of the monument on the University campus 
honoring Missouri's ‘‘Forgotten Statesman.” 

References accompany each article for those who may wish to 
read further. 
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THIS GREAT UNION GENERAL MARRIED A MISSOURI GIRL 
AND BEGAN HIS CIVIL WAR MILITARY CAREER IN MISSOURI 


Released October 11, 1950 


His capture of Fort Henry and Fort Donelson gave the North 
its first important victories; his capture of Vicksburg severed the 
Confederacy; his strategy as commander-in-chief of all the Union 
armies in the closing campaigns of the war forced Lee’s surrender at 
Appomattox Court House. Do you know his name? 


1. What was his connection with Missouri? 


A\. He was born in Point Pleasant, Ohio, in 1822. After gradua- 
tion from West Point in 1843, he was assigned to Jefferson Bar- 
racks, St. Louis. While stationed there, he met Julia Dent, the 
sister of Fred T. Dent, his 
former classmate, and in 
1844 they became engaged. 
In 1848, after his participa- 
tion in the Mexican War, 
they were married in St. 
Louis. Their life together 
was interrupted when his 
regiment was ordered to the 
Pacific coast in 1852. Sta- 
tioned at lonely outposts, 
homesick, and hating army 
life, his drinking habits 
brought about his resignation 
from the army in 1854. He 
returned to a farm in St. 





Louis County. Unsuccessful i week hae Gide os 
at farming, in 1858 he tried Appomattox Court House 

the real estate business in ” 

St. Louis and in 1860 he worked as a clerk in his father’s store 
in Galena, Illinois. 


2. How did he win fame in the Civil War? 


A. Appointed colonel of the 21st Illinois Volunteers in 1861, he 
saw his first service in northeast Missouri. After brief commands 
at Mexico, Ironton, Jefferson City, and Cape Girardeau, he 
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established headquarters at Cairo, Illinois, and in November, 
1861, defeated the Confederates at Belmont, Missouri. His 
capture of Fort Henry and Fort Donelson electrified the nation 
and newspapers were filled with his praise. But his great loss of 
men and seeming lack of leadership in the Battle of Shiloh in 1862 
made him unpopular. His brilliant capture of Vicksburg again 
made him the hero of the North. After a series of swift and 
dramatic battles in Tennessee in 1863, he was placed in command 
of all the Union armies. He pursued a merciless policy of attrition 
in the bloody battles which drove Lee’s army back upon Peters- 
burg and Richmond. But following the surrender of Lee he said, 
“| felt like anything but rejoicing at the downfall of a foe who 
had fought so long and valiantly,”’ and his terms of surrender 
were generous. 


When was he elected President of the United States? 


A. He was nominated and elected President in 1868 and re- 
elected in 1872. Widespread political corruption prevailed during 
his presidency. Although lacking in political experience and 
unwise in his choice of asso- 
ciates, in his connection with 
the Credit Mobilier, Whiskey 
Ring, and other financial 
scandals of the time, proof of 
his personal honesty was 
completely convincing. In 
the face of financial panic in 
1873, he vetoed a currency 
inflation bill and urged the 
passage of the act for resump-. — 
tion of sound money pay- gee gy =i anise 


ments. Another highlight of on His St. Louis Log 





his administration was the 
completion of the first transcontinental railroad. 


For what is he remembered in his later years? 


A. Stricken by a fatal illness and bankrupt from unwise invest- 
ments, he courageously undertook to write his Memoirs, hoping 
the work would provide support for his wife. He clung desperate- 
ly to life until the last chapter was written. A week later, he died 
at Mt. McGregor, New York, July 23, 1885. 
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5. Are there monuments to his memory? 


A. Surviving members of the 21st Illinois Volunteers erected a 
statue to his memory at Ironton in 1886. His statue stands on 
Twelfth Street, St. Louis. The Grant log cabin home near 
St. Louis, is a well-preserved landmark. 

His impressive tomb is located on Riverside Drive, New 
York City. His statue stands in the rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington, D. C., and an equestrian statue of him stands in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago. 


6. What was his name? 


A. Ulysses Simpson Grant. 


|References: Personal Memoirs of U.S. Grant (New York, 1885-1886), I, I]; Allen Johnson 
and Dumas Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1943), VII, 492-501; 
Floyd C. Shoemaker (ed.), Missouri Day by Day (Jefferson City, 1942), 1, 289-290; Walter B. 
Stevens, Grant in St. Louis (St. Louis, 1916); W. E. Woodward, Meet General Grant (New York, 
1928).] 


MISSOURI WAS THE LAST FRONTIER HOME OF THIS 
~ WORLD-FAMOUS AMERICAN PIONEER 


Released November 7, 1956 


Counties, towns, rivers, and roads have been named in his 
honor; markers commemorate him; he is included in the Hall of 
Fame for Great Americans at New York University; seven stanzas 
devoted to him by Lord Byron in the poem, Don Juan, brought him 
world fame. Do vou know his name? 


1. How did he become interested in the West? 


A. While with Braddock’s army in 1755, he met a hunter whose 
tales of Kentucky fired his imagination. Four years before, he 
had emigrated with his parents from Berks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he was born in 1734, to a settlement along the 
Yadkin River in North Carolina. In 1756 he married Rebecca 
Bryan, a neighbor's daughter, and settled on a farm. He later 
spent two and one-half years exploring in the Kentucky wilder- 
ness. In 1775, as agent of the Transylvania Company, he led a 
band of settlers through the Cumberland Gap and began the 
building of Boonesborough. 
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2. What did he do in Kentucky? 


A. Hunting, Indian fighting, and surveying were his chief occu- 
> pations. When Kentucky was organized as a county, he repre- 
sented the region for two terms in the Virginia legislature and 





: held various ranks in the 
‘ militia. He surveyed and 
; claimed vast Kentucky lands, 
i but trusting that no one 
i would question his claims, he 


neglected to register them 
: properly, and eventually lost 
‘ all of his holdings and fell in 

debt. In 1789 he moved to 

Point Pleasant in what is now 

West Virginia, where he kept 
a tavern and store and repre- 
' sented the region in the 
legislature. 


¢ 3. Why did he come to Missouri? 





A. With his last Kentucky 
holding lost, glowing accounts Courtesy Herbert L. Pratt 
from his sons who had settled He Needed More Elbow Room 

in Spanish-governed Missouri 

and a letter of invitation with the promise of land concessions 
from Lieutenant-governor Trudeau, prompted him to come to 
Missouri in 1799. In 1800 he was granted 850 acres of land in the 
Femme Osage district in what is now St. Charles County. His 
title was declared void in 1809 but was restored by Congress in 
1814 for his leadership in western settlement. 


CR TE 


4. What did he do during his later years in Missouri? 


| : A. Appointed syndic, or local judge, of the district in 1804, he 
, 4 held court under the ‘Judgment Tree’ with such fairness that it 

§ met the approval of all. Still lithe and active, he ranged through 
Missouri with his traps and rifle. When nearly eighty, he 
returned to Kentucky to pay his debts. Reputedly only fifty 
. . cents was left him, but he was at last “square with the world,” 
and returned exultant to Missouri. He died at the home of his 
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son, Nathan, in St. Charles County, in 1820, and was buried 
beside his wife near the site of Marthasville in Warren County. 
History records that their remains were removed to Frankfort, 
Kentucky, in 1845, where a monument was erected to them 
in 1880. 





His Emigration With His Family 


uw 


How has Missouri honored his memory? 


A. A Missouri county and town are named for him, and a 
granite boulder marks his grave site. Many markers commem- 
orating him are located along the Boon’s Lick road which 
extended from St. Charles to central Missouri. Both region and 
road derived their names from the lick where his sons boiled salt, 
in the present Howard County. 


6. What was his name? 


A. Daniel Boone. 


|Reterences: John Bakeless, Daniel Boone (New York, 1939); Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, 
and Harris E. Starr (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1943), II, 441-443; 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, “‘Daniel Boone,"’ Missouri Historical Review, XXI1 (January, 1927), 208-215; 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, Daniel Boone (New York, 1911).] 
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THIS “FORGOTTEN STATESMAN”? WAS ONE OF MISSOURI’S 
FIRST TWO U. S. SENATORS 


Released December 6, 1956 


President of Missouri's first constitutional convention, he was 
the principal author of the State’s first constitution, which bore his 
name. Who was he? 


When did he come to Missouri? 


A. The son of a prominent Baptist minister, he was born in 


Greene County, Tennessee, in 1783. He came to what is now 


Missouri in 1809 and settled in St. Charles, where he practiced 
law and taught school. After a vear of service in the War of 1812, 


he moved to St. Louis. 


How did he become a political leader in Missouri? 


A. He was appointed attorney general of Missouri Territory in 
1813; two years later he became judge of the St. Louis Circuit 


Court; and in 1818 he was 
elected speaker of the terri- 
torial House of Representa- 
tives. He was one of a group 
of lawyers instrumental in 
securing the passage of the 
act which made the English 
common law the basis for 
Missouri statutes. A brilliant 
debater and orator and the 
most popular man in Mis- 


souri, he was elected presi-’ 


dent of Missouri’s first con- 
stitutional convention in 1820 
and was the principal author 
of the State’s first con- 
stitution, called the Barton 
Constitution. 





The Principal Author of Missouri’s 
First Constitution 


When was he elected to the United States Senate? 


A. He was easily elected by a large majority to the United States 


Senate in 1820, while the election of Thomas Hart Benton at the 








same time was by a majority of only one vote, and it was partly 
through his influence that Benton was elected. Considered one of 
the leading senators in Congress, dinners were tendered him in 
his own State, in Cincinnati, Louisville, and elsewhere. During 
his ten years in the Senate, he supported the protective tariff and 
the building of highways and canals by the Federal government. 
On the public lands question he and Benton agreed in favoring 


settlers and 


opposed Benton’s solution to the problem. 


What was the basts of his quarrel with Benton? 


A. Their enmity arose out of the Clay-Jackson feud, in which he 
differed with Benton by supporting the Clay group. The Mis- 
souri vote of John Scott for Adams in the 1825 House of Repre- 


sentatives presidential elec- 
tion aroused bitter personal 
feelings between them. In a 
Senate speech in 1826, he 
accused Benton of misrepre- 
senting the attitude of Mis- 
sourians toward the govern- 
ment concerning the sale of 
lead mines and salt deposits 
in the State. Later, he 
attacked Benton’s bill for 
graduating the price of public 
lands. In 1830 he delivered a 
four-hour Senate speech, un- 
surpassed for sarcasm and 
personal denunciation of 
Benton, in regard to the 
Foote Resolutions which pro- 
posed to withdraw public 
lands from sale. His opposi- 
tion to Jackson caused his 
defeat for re-election to the 
Senate in 1830 by the influ- 
ence of Benton, a leader in 
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‘squatters’ in preference to speculators, but he 





Jackson-controlled Missouri legislature. 


Public Information Office, U. of Mo. 


His Monument on University of 
Missouri Campus 


the Jackson group, and by the 
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What did he do after he left the Senate? 


A. He served in the State Senate in 1834-1835. During most of 
his public life he was an intemperate drinker. He died insane in a 
cabin near Boonville in 1837 and was buried in the old city 
cemetery there. 


TIow was he honored in Missouri? 


A. His body was removed to Walnut Grove Cemetery in Boon- 
ville in 1852, and a new monument was erected at his grave by 
the State in 1856. His first monument was moved to Columbia 
and unveiled on the University of Missouri campus in 1899. 


What was his name? 


A. David Barton. 


[References: Howard L. Conard (ed.), Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri (New York, 


1901), I, 170-172; Roy V. Magers, “An Early Missouri Political Feud,’’ Missouri Historical Review, 
XXIII (January, 1929), 261-270; E. J. Melton, History of Cooper County (Columbia, 1937), pp. 51, 
57-58; Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians (Chicago, 1943), 1, 426-428.] 








HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
\ PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY 


In this air-minded generation it is hard for us to comprehend 
the excitement caused by a trip to California in twenty-five days. 
Yet we are extremely conscious of the importance of transportation 
in our scheme of civilization, and we thrill to reports of new records 
of speed and admire tremendous feats of organization and the 
successful achievement of difficult projects. For this reason one of 
the important centennial celebrations that is approaching can 
catch our imagination as it points out the significance of a great 


My 
ay 


TIPTON 


rfield Overia 


event in the history of American life. 









Tipton’ Marker 


Next year, in 1958, we will observe the 100th anniversary of the 
beginning of the Butterfield Overland Mail, the first transconti- 
nental express route, and plans are already well under way for 
celebrations at points all along the stage line which ran from Tipton, 
Missouri, to San Francisco, California. 

On March 3, 1857, Congress authorized a contract for semi- 
weekly mail delivery on a 25-day schedule. The contract was 
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awarded to a company headed by John Butterfield, a veteran New 
York expressman, who planned to use the southern route for his 
stage line which would also carry passengers from St. Louis and 
Memphis to Fort Smith, Arkansas, then through El Paso, Tucson, 
San Diego, and Los Angeles to San Francisco. By September, 
1858, the route had been laid out and stations prepared, and on 
Thursday, September 16, the first westbound stage left Tipton, 
where the mail had been delivered by train from St. Louis. It 
reached San Francisco twenty-four days later after crossing some 
2700 miles of rugged territory that presented the hazards of moun- 
tains, deserts, difficult river crossings, and hostile Indians. 


The states through which the stage line passed have joined under 
the sponsorship of the American Association for State and Local 
History to urge the celebration of the centennial of the Butterfield 
Mail. The co-ordinating committee for Missouri consists of myself, 
Rush H. Limbaugh, president of the State Historical Society, 
Ir. Elmer Ellis, president of the University of Missouri, and Charles 
van Ravenswaay, director of the Missouri Historical Society, St. 
Louis. Plans are being made in Springfield for a celebration, and 
Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., has introduced in the Senate 
a resolution for the issuance of a commemorative stamp in honor 
of the Butterfield Mail, suggesting that the stamp be released in 
Springfield in honor of John S. Phelps, one of the Congressmen 
influential in the establishment of the route. 


Two markers have already been erected to commemorate the 
Butterfield route. A marker on the courthouse square at Cassville 
which was erected by the Silver Leaf Benefit Club explains that the 
route was called the Old Wire Road after 1859 when the telégraph 
line paralleling the road was built to Fort Smith. As part of the 
Missouri historical marker program, the State Historical Society 
and the State Highway Commission have erected a Butterfield 
Stage marker at Tipton, eastern terminus of the stage line. On 
one side the marker tells of the establishment and operation of the 
line, and on the other are listed the relay stations along the route 
in Missouri. 


We shall be hearing more about Butterfield Centennial celebra- 
tions in 1958, but it is not too early to start thinking about the 
event and planning appropriate commemoration of the accomplish- 
ment of the company. 
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MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING THE SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the four months of July, August, September, and Octo- 
ber, 1956, the following members of the Society have increased its 


membership as indicated: 


ONE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


Willson, George C., 


St. Louis 


SEVEN NEW MEMBERS 
McGee, W. J., Jr., Joplin 


SIX NEW MEMBERS 


Caldwell, Mrs. Joseph, Columbia 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS 


Brammer, George C., La Plata 
Burns, R. F., St. Louis 

Irwin, Ray W., New York, N. Y. 
Morton, Thelma E., Kansas City 
Somerville, George W., Chillicothe 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


\chelpohl, Kurt, St. Charles 


fTHREE NEW MEMBERS 


Chouteau, Edmund, Nowata, Oklahoma 


Coleman, G. M., 


St. Joseph 


Massey, R. L., Kansas City 

Martin, Edwin W., New York, N. Y. 
Meyer, Earl H., Marshall 

Oehler, Mrs. W. F., Cape Girardeau 
Shadwell, Mrs. Franklin W., Jefferson City 
Suttle, Harry L., Springfield 


rWO NEW MEMBERS 


Ault, Frederick C., St. Louis 
Barton, Leonard, Jefferson City 
Barker, John T., Kansas City 
Chadeayne, Henry F., St. Louis 
Chiles, Mrs. Henry C., Lexington 
Clapper, Orville O., Newton, Mass. 
Dail, E. D., St. Louis 

Dietrich, Benjamin E., Cape Girardeau 
Dyche, W. A., Springfield 

Gifford, B. F., St. Joseph 

Greene, Fred O., Fremont 

Hayward, Stephen Hunter, Sikeston 
Hooper, Thomas R., Maryville 

House, Mrs. John, Allendale 
Ingenthron, Elmo, Forsyth 
King, George W., Kansas City 
King, Roy T., Webster Groves 


Lohmann, A. M., Perryville 
Lucas, Mrs. Okla H., Fayette 
McMichael, Ethel, Mt. Vernon 
Marquis, George C., Independence 
Masden, Frank D., Kansas City 
Rubow, Mrs. Rubey P., Seligman 
Sherman, Mrs. Milo G., Foley 


“Sone, Guy M., Jefferson City 


Stanley, Mrs. Helen B., Kansas City 
Strong, Charles M., Macon 
Sullivan, S. H., Sullivan 

Suttle, Harry L., Springfield 
Townsend, Glen R., Kirkwood 
Turner, Marvin, Fayette 

Watts, Margaret Ann, Elsberry 
Wharton, Mrs. Ross, Stanberry 
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ONE NEW MEMBER 


Anderson, Mrs. Roscoe, St. Louis 
Arnold, Thomas L., Benton 
Aughinbaugh, George, Kansas City 
Aylor, R. B., Jefferson City 

Bailey, Billy L., Kansas City 

Barnhill, F. C., Marshall 

Bean, Lyle H., North Kansas City 
Beaty, John R., Kansas City 

Boehmer, Walter, St. Louis 

Booth, George H., Springfield 

Boren, Henry F., New Wells 

Boyd, Hoyt S., Seattle, Washington 
Brown, James W., New York, N. Y. 
Bullock, Mrs. A. R., Bakersfield, Calif. 
Burt, Mrs. Earl L., Kirksville 
Buschmann, Sylvester, Vienna 

‘avce, DuPuy F., Scarsdale, New York 
‘hapman, Sam C., Liberty 

‘ooper, A. L., Kansas City 

‘oston, Mrs. E. D., St. Louis 

‘rain, Joe C., Ozark 

‘reamer, T. 


~ PF Pr re 


~ 


F., Dallas, Texas 

Dankers, Lloyd A., Oregon 

Dearing, Mrs. Will B., Cadet 

Denslow, Ray V., Trenton 

Dent, Winnett, Salem 

Eads, Mrs. David F., Columbia 

Easton, Hazel, Kansas City 

Edmondson, Rex, Rolla 

Edmondston, Nina S., Excelsior 
Springs 

Eichenberger, J. Allen, Hannibal 

EKidson, R. J., Ironton 

Ernst, C. F., Jr., Kirkwood 

Esler, F. 

Keeny, John W., Poplar Blufi 

Fleck, W.: Donald, St. Louis 

Frick, Mrs. Creigh F., Lexington 

Funk, E. M., Columbia 

(Gainer, Melvin, Dexter 

Garber, D. W., Perrysville, Ohio 

Gill, Roy A., Kirkwood 


Greenstreet, G. H., Union 


B., Kansas City 


Gresham, Lois E., Springfield 
Halbert, Sherrill, Sacramento, Calif. 
Hall, Mrs. H. Baxter, Clarence 
Hamilton, Arthur, Lawnsdale, Calif. 
Hanes, Mrs. C. O., Jefferson City 


Hart, Mrs. J. Howard, Kansas City 

Harvey, James R., Dexter 

Hawkins, Wyatt E., Jefferson City 

Harty, H. L., Sikeston 

Helm, Maude, New Haven 

Henderson, Ed., Farmington 

Hesse, Mrs. Anne, Hermann 

Hobbs, Mrs. John W., Jefferson City 

Hoerman, M. J., Gainesville 

Hogg, J. W., Springfield 

Hornbuckle, Dolph, Albany 

Huggins, Mrs. Earl J., Jr., Holt Sum- 
mit 

Hungate, H. Lynn, St. Louis 

Jacobs, L. W., Jr., Fayette 

James, S. W., Jr., Jefferson City 

Jennings, P. W., Canton 

Johnson, Louise, Mexico 

Johnson, Ralph P., Osceola 

Jordan, C. G., St. Louis 

Karr, W. H., Stanberry 

Keeley, Mrs. Mary Paxton, Columbia 

Knipmeyer, Gilbert, Jefferson City 

Kull, Harry, Lee’s Summit 

Landwehr, Mrs. Louis, St. Louis 

Larson, Jeannette, L., No. Kansas City 

Lippard, O. L., St. Louis 

Loe, E. O., St. Joseph 

McClain, Leland R., Crystal City 

McCourtney, J. S., St. Louis 

McDaniel, Mrs. Lex, Kansas City 

McLaughlin, James G., Akron, Colo. 

McMinn, H. 


McPheeters, Emma, Mexico 


T., Kansas City 


- Marlin, Charles Lowell, Columbia 


Mason, William S., Brownsville, Texas 
Massie, Joel, St. Louis 

Maughs, T. M., Brentwood 
Miltenberger, Mrs. Alex., Kirkwood 
Montgomery, Mrs. Louis, Marshfield 
Mundwiller, Orlando A., Hermann 
Myers, Mrs. William C., Webb City 
Neale, Ben M., Springfield 

Novinger, Charles A., Kirksville 
Nower, Mrs. Edna, Weston 

Oliver, John W., Kansas City 
O'Neal, Mrs. E. C., Sweet Springs 
Palmer, Edward C., St. Louis 
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Pearse, Mrs. Roy W., Kansas City 
Pickett, William B., Shelbyville 
Pinnell, George L., Seattle, Wash. 
Pohlman, Mrs. L. M., Macon 
Poole, Mrs. J. L., San Diego, Calif. 
Pratt, Mrs. O. W., Kansas City 
Preston, Joseph H., Cape Girardeau 
Remley, Mrs. Victor N., Liberty 
Reynolds, G. H., Austin, Texas 
Rhodes, O. R., 
Richards, Harry, Kirkwood 
Roberts, Mrs. J. S., Moberly 

\., St. Louis 
Robinett, Frank A., Amarillo, Texas 


Gideon 


Robertson, L. 


Roehrs, Mrs. Robert, Columbia 
Rozier, Leo |= Perryville 
Sampson, DP. E., St. Louis 
Sappington, Mrs. A. D., Columbia 
Schnedler, Kurt E., St. Charles 
Seipel, Elizabeth M., Poplar Bluff 
Shippee, J. Mett, North Kansas City 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
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Shoemaker, Floyd C., Columbia 

Smiser, Mrs. A. Lee, Warrensburg 

Smith, Claude O., Carrollton 

Smith, Mr. & Mrs. Fulton, Monctt 

Smith, Israel A., Independence 

Stiegemeier, R. T., St. Louis 

Swap, Mr. & Mrs. Chester, Montgom- 
ery City 

Swinney, Mrs. W. T., Kansas City 

Tallman, Frank J., Kansas City 

laylor, Tom R., Columbia 

Turner, Mrs. C. H., Springfield 

Uzzell, Mrs. R.S., Jamaica, New York 

Van Cleve, Mrs. L. B., Malden 

VanSant, T. H., Fulton 

Walker, Mrs. A. W., Favette 

Williams, Rov, Boonville 

Wolf, E. Hugo, Bonne Terre 

Womack, Leland, Vida 

Wright, Charles I., Centralia 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Three hundred and ninety-two applications for membership 


were received by the Society during the four months of July, Aug- 


ust, September and October, 1956. The total annual and life mem- 


bership as of November 1, 1956, is 8,361. The new members are: 


Abell, Virginia, Shelbina 

Adams, George P., Mexico 

\dams, Mrs. Lillian, Kansas City 
Adkins, Harold L., Kansas City 
Alexander, Mrs. R. G., St. Louis 
Ahlering, George H., Clayton 
Allanan, Rex, Forsyth 

\llen, Mrs. Bert G., Chicago, Ill. 
Allers, George V., Flat River 
\llison, Clay, Dexter 

Alsop, Mr. & Mrs. T. H., Fayette 
Anderson, William B., St. Louis 
Arneson, Mrs. May, Lomita, Calif. 
Arvin, W. B., Fulton 

Bailey, Robert D., Springfield 
Baker, Robert K., Elvins 

Baker, W. R., Sr., Kennett 
Barrett, Elender, Albany 

Barrow, R. Wilson, Macon 

F., Webster Groves 


Barrows, Mrs. L. 





Bass, Henry B., Enid, Oklahoma, 
LIFE 

Beavers, Mrs. Ellis, Grant City 

Bender, Agnes, Winston 

Benner, Mrs. Carl, Webster Groves 

Berger, Mrs. F. A., St. Louis 

Berger, John Torrey, Kirkwood 

Biggerstaff, Alice Ann, Liberty 

Bingaman, Mrs. Mildred, Gerald 

Bird, Betty, Rockport 

Blackburn, James D., Plain View, Tex. 

Blackwell, Mrs. H. F., Lexington 

Blair, William T., Kirkwood 

Bodenhausen, Mrs. W. A., St. Joseph 

Bolm, George L., Warrenton 

Bom, Herbert, Benton 

Boone, Mr. & Mrs. W. M., Lexington 

Boston, R. H., Warrensburg 

Bowman, Everett, Albany 

Bradford, Charles D., Napton 














Bragg, Mrs. Xena K., Huntsville 
Breuer, J. I., Cuba 

Bricker, Mrs. R. W., Waverly 
Brown, Everett, Cape Girardeau 
Brown, Tom B., Edina 

Burch, C 
Burt, Janet, Kansas City 
Burton, Mrs. Maud B., Macon 
Buschmann, Sylvester, Vienna 
Campbell, Frank, Glendale 
Caruthers, T. J., Salisbury, Md. 
Cassville High School, Cassville 
( 
( 
( 


. O., Pasadena, Calif. 


‘ayce, Mrs. D. F., Scottsdale, Ariz. 
‘ervantes, A. J., St. Louis 
‘hambers, Mrs. M. 


Groves 


R., Webster 


‘hambers, Robert, St. Joseph 
‘houteau, Ben L., Amarillo, Texas 
‘houteau, James M., Brentwood 
‘houteau, J. E., Bartlesville, Okla. 
‘hrisman, 0. D., Los Angeles, Calif. 
‘hristian, Mrs. John C., Springfield 
‘hristian, Montie L., Jefferson City 
‘lapper, A. A., Billings, Montana 
‘lapper, O. O., Newton, Mass. 
‘lapper, Owen C., Powell, Wyoming 
‘lark, Mrs. Erma, Cassville 


‘offey, Tom, Vienna 

‘ole, Eugene M., Farmington 

G. M., (3) St. Joseph 
‘ooper, Mrs. George L., Warrensburg 


‘oleman, 


‘opeland, Mrs. Silvia, Jenkins 
‘oursault, Mrs. Edith, Columbia 
‘ozean, C. H., Farmington 
‘ozean, John M., Robertson 
‘rain, Arthur Roger, Ozark 
‘ramer, Charles, Columbia 
‘rawford, L. P., Bethesda, Md. 
Crouch, M. E., St. Joseph 
Daniels, Herbert A., Kirksville 
Darst, James E., St. Louis 
Davidson, Loren Daniel, Baton Rouge, 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
Cleary, Thomas T., Sullivan 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


La. 
Davis, Paul R., Garden City, Kansas 
Deal, Mrs. Ellen W., Marshall 
Denney, Frank O., Kansas City 
Diggs, Mrs. Walter, St. Louis 
Dobbins, Mrs. Maude, Kirksville 
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Drewel, Charles E., Washington 

Dysart, W. P., Jr., Columbia 

East, R. B., St. Louis 

Eaves, H. T., DeSoto 

Edmondson, Rufe, Springfield 

Ely, Mrs. Lillian, Harrisonville 

Esler, F. B., Kansas City 

Etter, Mrs. Phelps, Webb City 

Evans, Robert C., Eldon 

Everitt, Mr. & Mrs. R. S., Independ- 
ence 

Fabricius, Harry P., Clayton 

Fairbanks, J. H., Springfield 

Fee, Mrs. Frank, Columbia 

Finn, Mrs. Pauline, St. Louis 

Fisher, Margaret, St. Louis 

Flack, Vesta E., Kansas City 

Frame, R. D., Kansas City 

Frank, Anton J., Houston, Texas 

Gabbert, L. C., Silver Spring, Md. 

Gabelman, Fred, Hickman Mills 

Garber, D. W., Perrysville, Ohio 

George, Todd M., Lee’s Summit 

Gibson, Leslie M., Warrenton 

Gilbert, Bernice, Maysville 

Gilbert, Laurence, Eureka 

Gillum, R. R., Marshall 

Giovannini, Charles, Kirksville 

Given, Charles T., Independence 

Gockel, Harry C., Carthage 

Goodman, Arthur U., Jr., Kennett 

Gould, Harlan A., Kirkwood 

Graczak, R. F., St. Louis County 

Graham, W. J., Beaverton, Oregon 

Green, Earl C., La Plata 


. Green, Mrs. H. C., Spring City, Tenn. 


Griebel, Hugo, Maplewood 
Hagee, Geo. M., University City 
Halbert, Edward F., Tulare, Calif. 
Hamil, Mrs. Nancy, Kansas City 
Hamilton, Brutus, Berkeley, Calif. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Pearl, Fulton 

Hart, Mrs. Cornelia, Granby 

Hayse, Arthur, Doniphan 

Henderson, Mrs. Pearl, Merriam, Kan. 
Hendricks, Cecil, Mt. Vernon 
Henry, Lee, Montevallo 
Hickey, Josephine, St. Louis 
Hicklin, Mrs. J. R., Lexington 
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Hill, Joseph A., Canyon, Texas 

Hoagland, Clair, Fremont 

Hoffman, Mr. & Mrs. H. F., Kirkwood 

Hogg, Mrs. J. Wyman, Springfield 

Holman, Wendell, Columbia 

Holtman, Flora, Columbia 

Hudson, Mrs. F. B., Washington 

Hunter, Mrs. S. L., New Madrid, 
LIFE 

Hutchison, Mrs. Iva, No. Kansas City 

Irving, Mrs. Louise, Barnwell, Alberta, 
Canada 

Jackson, Ellis O., Marshfield (5) 

Jackson, J. R., Dallas, Texas 

Jacobs, Marilyn S., Canton 

Jaeger, Joseph Jr.. Jefferson City 

James, Mrs. B. R., New York, N. Y. 

James, J. R., Cape Girardeau 

James, John R., Independence 

James, William R., St. Louis 

Jones, Mrs. C. W., Sapulpa, Oklahoma 

Jones, Cecil E., Eldorado Springs 

Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. B. B., San An- 
tonio, Texas 

Jurgensmeyer, E. F., Macon 

KXaeshoefer, Carol Ann, St. Louis 

Kalouner, W. M., St. Joseph 

Keet, Mrs. Isabel, Springfield 

Keotting, C. H., St. Louis 

Key, Mrs. Betty A., Omaha, Nebr. 

Killian, Glen, Highland Park, Mich. 

Killinger, Jane, Richmond Heights 

Kimberlin, Wm. H., St. Joseph 

Kinton, Mrs. Maxine, Mansfield, Ohio 

Kirschner, L. L., Kansas City 

Knoll, A. O., Chicago, Illinois 

Koeper, John J., Perryville 

Koerner, Wm. K., St. Louis 

Kratochvil, Mrs. J. R., Jefferson City 

Kreitner, Keith, Kirksville 

Krenzky, Frank S., Kansas City 

Lamb, Waldo V., Fayette 

Lambrechts, Elva, St. Louis 

Lander, Harry H., Lewistown, III. 

Landwehr, Louis, Clayton 

Larson, Jeanette L., Kansas City 

Lawless, C. L., Marshall 

Leach, Fred W., Sycamore 

Lee, Bert S., Springfield 
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Lichty, Mrs. Katharyn, Alliance, Neb. 

Lippard, O. L., St. Louis 

Littrell, Mrs. Earl, Wentzville 

Long, Lewis R., Sun Valley, Calif. 

Long, Mrs. W. E., Elsberry 

Love, Edwin M., III, Kansas City 

Lutz, Mrs. Alby M., St. Louis 

Lyon, Miss Percy A., St. Louis 

McClanahan, Mack, Kirbyville 

McDavid, Mrs. F. M., Springfield 

McDermott, J. J., Brentwood 

McGee, W. J., Sherman, Texas 

McGowan, J. L.., Buflalo 

McGraw, Mrs. W. B., Warrensburg 

McLeod, Mrs. Louise, Merriam, Kan. 

McNeill, Lyle, Springfield 

McPheeters, Harold, St. Louis 

McQueen, Joe W., Kansas City 

McRoberts, Arch V., Canton 

Maier, Mrs. Ida Lee, Kansas City 

Maitland, Howard W., La Plata 

Manchester, W. S., Jefferson City 

Manlove, C. C., Dexter 

Mann, Mrs. Josephine P., St. Louis 

Marlin, Mrs. Nora M., Naylor 

Marsh, Janet, La Plata 

Marshall, F. L., Bradleyville 

Martin, Drew, Kansas City 

Mason, Irene, Jacksonville 

Matheny, E. T., Jr., Kansas City 

Matkin, Ted G., Troy 

Maupin, Olive P., Truth or Conse- 
quences, New Mexico 

Mayes, Mrs. Doris, Kansas City 

Mead, Mrs. C. G., Riverside, Calif. 

Meade, Mrs. A. J., Danville, Ky. 

Meek, Mrs. D. B., El Segundo, Calif. 

Meinert, Lucille, O'Fallon 

Mercurio, J. K. L., University City 

Meston, William A., Columbia 

Michie, Mrs. Louis, St. Clair 

Miller, John R., St. Louis 

Mills, Richard, Monett 

Mitchell, Mr. & Mrs. D. P., Decatur, 
Ill. 

Moellering, Melvin, Florissant 

Moler, A. R., Independence 

Monn, Mrs. Milton, Fayette 

Monnett, H. N., Overland Park, Kan 











Montgomery, Mrs. L. M., Washington 
Moore, Mrs. Donna, Trenton 
Moore, Mrs. Edith I., Springfield 
Moore, Hunt C., Kansas City 
Morris, John Q., Hannibal 

Morris, Mrs. M. P., Lakewood, Calif. 
Morris, Thomas L., Mexico 
Moseley, Ray F., Kansas City 
Murley, Mr. & Mrs. Marion, Fayette 
Murphy, W. E., Collinsville, Ill. 
Nagel, Helen, Hermann 

Nahorski, Chester, Webster Groves 
Nangle, Mr. & Mrs. J. F., St. Louis 
Neale, Annie G., Greenfield 

Neel, Francis Lee, Greenville, N. C. 
Nelson, M. E., Webster Groves 
Neudecker, Mrs. M. H., St. Louis 
Nichols, Donna Sue, Marshfield 
Nicolas, Babette B., Valley Park 
Niekirk, Mrs. Carl, Springfield, Ky. 
Nordberg, Art L., Kansas City 
Ohlms, Joseph, St. Charles 
O'’Moran, Wm. E., Amarillo, Texas 
Owen, Mrs. Aubrey S., Gashland 
Owen, Mrs. O. J., Kansas City 
Owens, Richard, Chillicothe 
Owings, Mrs. Glenn R., Kansas City 
Paalhar, J. LeRoy, Brookfield 

Page, J. Lehman, Hamilton 

Paul, W. E., Mound City 
Pawlikowski, Stanley, St. Louis 
Pearson, Mrs. M. E., St. Charles 
Perdue, J. C., La Plata 

Perry, George W., St. Louis 
Pershing, Paul, Des Moines, lowa 
Peters, John W., Webster Groves 
Pfeiffer, Ronald, Richmond Heights 
Phelan, William J., Clayton 
Phillips, C. E., Springfield 

Phillips, Ernest S., Buckner 

Piatt, Richard B., St. Louis 

Pletz, John F., Jefferson City 
Preston, Mrs. Carrie A., Springfield 
Preston, Joseph H., Cape Girardeau 
Rais, Mrs. Samuel, Compton, Calif. 
Reed, Mrs. Ola J., Kirksville 
Reeder, W. A., Hammond, Indiana 
Regan, John K., St. Louis 

Reid, Donald A., Columbia 
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Reid, R. W., Hartsburg 

Rich, Mrs. Cleo H., Cassville 
Rickly, Mrs. F. A., Webster Groves 
Riederer, Henry A., Kansas City 
Roche, William F., St. Charles 
Riley, Raymond, Chillicothe 
Roehrs, Mrs. Robert, Columbia 
Rohlfing, A., Perryville 

Rooney, James S., Liberty 

Rutland, Mrs. J. R., Homestead, Fla. 
Rymer, Mrs. Melora, Kansas City, Kan. 
St. Paul’s College, Concordia 
Sandfort, Irvin, St. Charles 
Scharnhorst, A. L., Hermann 
Schmid, Mrs. Carrie, Lancaster 
Schupp, Oscar G., Jefferson City 
Scott, Margaret, North Kansas City 
Seat, Emmett, Denver 

Seested, Gus, Kansas City 

Sellers, Mr. & Mrs. J. M., Lexington 
Semmons, Robert Sr., Mount Vernon 
Semple, Samuel E., Moberly 

Senior High School, Kirksville 
Shadwell, Mrs. Wray, Clinton 
Sharp, Mrs. Alice R., Gideon 
Sherman, H. S., Glendale 

Sherman, Homer D., Northwoods 
Shields, Ted R., Kansas City 
Sherrell, Mrs. Janet, Rolla 

Shorter, Mrs. Mildred, Neosho 
Sister Gerard Joseph, Kansas City 
Skaggs, Jerry D., Liberty 

Sitton, Mrs. Violet V., Osceola 
Smart, Russell E., Sumner 

Smith, Arthur, Cassville 


_ Smith, Mrs. L., St. Louis 


Smith, Naomi, Trenton 

Smylie, Theodore S., St. Louis 
Snider, Mrs. Frank, Cape Girardeau 
Somogyi, Robert A., Columbia 
Steele, W. D., Chillicothe 

Stamel, Tom, Ironton 

Stauss, Margaret C., Festus 
Stegner, John J., Boonville 
Stephens, James W., Lee’s Summit 
Stillie, G. D., Jr., Independence 
Stine, Dan G., Camdenton 

Stone, Mrs. Alma, Mt. Vernon 
Stone, Betty L., St. Louis 
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Stone, Lloyd Speed, New York, N. Y. 
Stouffer, Harold C., Granby 

Stratton, Mrs. N. G., Ely, Nevada 
Strickler, P. D., Joplin 

Strother, Duvaul P., Kansas City 
Sullinger, Clara B., Orrick, LIFE 
Swinney, Wm. T., Jr., Kansas City 
Taft, W. H., Columbia 

Talbot, Wm., San Antonio, Texas 
late, Pearl T., Oak Grove 

Taubman, Mrs. Robert M., Richmond 
Taylor, Mrs. Patricia, No. Kansas City 
Tedlock, H. E., Lakewood, Calif. 
Tomlinson, B. C., Farmington 

Tual, Mrs. Charles J., Lronton 

Turner, Mrs. Wayne, Lone Jack 
Urban, C. Stanley, Parkville 

Van Cleve, E. S., Indianola, Miss. 
VanOsdol, Paul, Jefferson City 

Vetter, Alex, Jefferson City 

Vineyard, A. L., Flat River, LIFE 
Voelke, David R., St. Louis 

Wagner, Elvin, Dexter 

Wallace, Wm. H., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Ware, C. C., Wilson, N. C. 
Washburn, Francis, Macon 


Weaver, Mrs. F. B., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Wendelburg, Edward R., Columbia 

Westcott, James, Mexico 

White, A. C., Webster Groves 

White, Charles S., Houston, Texas. 

Whitaker, Robert O., Kansas City 

Williams, Adron A., Brumley 

Williams, Mrs. F. K., Lynchburg, Va. 

Williams, John Douglas, Fayette 

Williams, Roy L., Kiron, lowa 

Williams, Van O., Jr., Liberty 

Williams, Wade H., Ulman 

Willis, Mrs. Ed., Louisiana 

Willson, Francis L., Houston 

Willson, George C., St. Louis, LIFE 

Willson, George C. III, St. Louis, LIFE 

Wilson, Elaine, St. Louis 

Wimmer, A. N., Liberal 

Wine, Robert I., Columbia 

Wipfler, Mrs. E. J., Webster Groves 

Wolf, Caroline D., Bonne Terre 

Womack, Leland, Vida 

Yarrington, Roger, Independence 

Yates, Joseph W., Springfield 

Young, Garner, Albany 

Young, Mrs. J. H., Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 





DEDICATION OF MACON HISTORICAL MARKER 


Dedication ceremonies for the Macon highway historical marker 
were held July 3, 1956, at the Butler-Franks Roadside Park, south 
of Macon on Highway 63, as a part of the Macon centennial cele- 
bration July 2-4, 1956. Charles M. Strong of Macon, as master of 
ceremonies for the dedication, introduced distinguished guests. 
After the invocation by the Reverend H. L. Rigsby, pastor of the 
Methodist Church, Floyd C. Shoemaker gave the dedicatory 
address entitled ‘Macon County, Land of Coal and Cattle, Fac- 
tories and Family Farms.”’ J. G. Morgan, vice-chairman of the 
Missouri State Highway Commission, spoke on ‘Highways.’ Ed 
Cheville, president of the Macon Chamber of Commerce, welcomed 
the crowd and official guests. Senator Frank P. Briggs of Macon, 
a trustee of the State Historical Society of Missouri, presented the 
marker and the acceptance for the State was made by Lieutenant 
Governor James T. Blair, Jr. Music for the program was furnished 
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by the Macon High School Band. The Reverend Francis Washburn, 
pastor of St. James Episcopal Church, pronounced the benediction. 


HARRIS FAMILY HOLD REUNION ON HISTORIC “MODEL FARM OF 
MISSOURI” 


The first reunion of members of the Harris family, prominent 
pioneer Boone County family, was held September 9, 1956, on the 
original family farm near Woodlandville, now owned by Mr. 
Barnard Gibbs and his wife, who is a 
descendant of the family. 


The Reverend Anderson Woods and 
his wife, Elizabeth Harris Woods, from 
Madison County, Kentucky, settled in 
1816 on the farm, located in what came 
to be known as the Thrall’s Prairie 
region, the site of the first permanent 
settlement in Boone County. James and 
Overton Harris, brothers-in-law of Mr. 
Woods, and a cousin, Tyre Harris, 
settled on Thrall’s Prairie soon after- 
ward. After Mr. Woods sold the farm, 
the Thrall family owned it until 1846. John Woods Harris 
In 1856 John Woods Harris, son of 
Overton Harris, bought it back, and under his management it was 
acclaimed in 1873 ‘The Model Farm of Missouri’ by virtue of a 
premium awarded by the St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical 
Society. 





ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Members of the Boonslick Historical Society held their annual 
picnic meeting in Fayette City Park, August 20, 1956. Mrs. Dan 
KE. Miller, Fayette, was chairman of the arrangements. 


The fall meeting of the society was held October 15, 1956, at the 
Armstrong Methodist Church. Mr. L. A. Kingsbury spoke on 
“Changes in Transportation During my Lifetime.” 


Members of the Clay County Historical Society held their 
annual barbecue and picnic at the Watkins Mill Farm, five miles 
north of Excelsior Springs, September 22, 1956. 
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The Cole County Historical Society met July 11, 1956, in the 
garden of the Don Riley home in Jefferson City. After an invoca- 
tion by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Vogelweid, an address on ‘‘ Missouri 
History’ was given by the Honorable George A. Rozier. Several 
members of the society were recognized for their committee work 
and contributions. Mrs. E. G. Elliott, hostess of the Cole County 
Historical Society Museum, reported on the work of the museum. 
Mrs. John Hendren was in charge of arrangements for the meeting. 

The Cole County Historical Society sponsored a white elephant 
sale October 10-11, 1956, in Jefferson City. Proceeds from the 
sale, which has been an annual event since 1948, are used for the 
maintenance of the Cole County Historical Society Museum. 


The Grand River Valley Historical Society held its annual dinner 
meeting in Chillicothe, October 11, 1956. The principal speaker was 
William R. Denslow of Trenton, who talked on the history of the 
Grand River Valley region. 


The days of high button shoes, Goody-Goody candy, and coal- 
oil lamps were recalled in a speech by Paul W. Harris, Commercial 
Street business man of Springfield, at a meeting of the Greene 
County Historical Society, July 26, 1956. A large number of sons 
and daughters of prominent Commercial Street pioneer leaders 
attended the meeting. 


The Johnson County Historical Society met at the Presbyterian 
Church in Knob Noster, October 21, 1956. Dan Saults, editor of 
the Missouri Conservationist and former editor of the Knob Noster 
Gem, was the principal speaker. At the business meeting which 
followed a resolution was adopted to encourage the purchase of the 
Old Courthouse in Warrensburg as a historic shrine. 


Homer Croy related his experiences in seeking material for his 
forthcoming book on Cole Younger, the Missouri outlaw, at a 
meeting of the Kansas City Posse, The Westerners, June 10, 1956, 
in Kansas City. Other programs presented before the Kansas City 
Posse in 1956 have been: ““The American West—Desert or 
Garden?” by Andrew T. Brown, January 10; a discussion of the 
Robert Snyder collection of Western Americana in the Linda Hall 
Library of the University of Kansas City, led by Kenneth J. La- 
Budde, February 14: ‘Early Day Fort Leavenworth, Missouri,” 
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by Clinton W. Kanaga, Sr., March 13; ‘‘‘Bloody’ Bill Anderson,” 
by Elmer L. Pigg, April 10; and ‘““The Mysterious Death of Jesse 
James,” by Brice J. Mansfield, May 8. 


A history of the courthouses and county seats of Macon County 
was outlined by Mrs. Fred Robins at a dinner meeting of the Macon 
County Historical Society, October 11, 1956. Mrs. Earl McKee 
spoke on the history of Bloomington as the county seat, Miss 
Bertha Brown told of Macon during the Civil War, Tom Hartman 
discussed the building of the Macon courthouse, and Charles Powell 
spoke on Macon as the county seat. Officers elected at the meeting 
were: R. Wilson Barrow, Macon, president; Mrs. Roger Freeman, 
Callao, first vice-president; Mrs. Basil Soupas, Gifford, second 
vice-president; Leroy Lucas, Macon, secretary and historian; and 
Mrs. Howard Gilleland, New Cambria, treasurer. 


The Missouri Historical Society exhibited during the month 
of November the collection entitled “Fifty Years of St. Louis 
Through One Man’s Camera,” by Dr. Arthur W. Proetz, a native 
St. Louisan. 


The Missouri “Show Me" Club of Los Angeles sponsored a 
two-day tour to Lake Elsinore, Lake Hinshaw, and Palomar, July 
28 and 29, 1956. 

Frank L. Robinson, president of the club in Los Angeles, issued 
invitations to all Grundy Countians in the vicinity for the annual 
Grundy County picnic held in Sycamore Grove Park in Los Angeles, 
September 23, 1956. 


The Pike County Historical Society held its annual banquet at 
the Presbyterian Church in Bowling Green, October 23, 1956. 
Mrs. R. L. Motley, president, presided at the meeting. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Mrs. Barney Fishback, editor of the Perry Enter- 
prise, who talked on ‘“‘Mark Twain as a Family Man.” The officers 
and members of the board of directors of the Pike County Historical 
Society were re-elected for the year. 


The reading of several original documents of general historical 
interest to members constituted the program of the dinner meeting 
of the St. Charles County Historical Society, July 26, 1956, at 
Lutheran Hall in St. Charles. 
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At a meeting of the St. Charles Historical Society at the Sacred 
Heart Academy, October 5, 1956, Mother Louise Callan, historian 
of the Order, spoke on ‘St. Charles in the Days of the Blessed 
Mother Phillipine Duchesne.” 


Saint Michael's Prairie (Michel Robidoux’s) and the return of 
lewis and Clark were subjects of discussion at a meeting of the 
Saint Joseph Historical Society August 13, 1956, in the Crafts Room 
of the Saint Joseph Museum. Mrs. Edwin R. McDonald presented 
a program of songs. 


The history of the Missouri Militia and the Missouri National 
Guard was presented at a meeting of the Saint Joseph Historical 
Society in the Crafts Room of the Saint Joseph Museum, October 8, 
1956. Lieutenant Colonel Charles F. Wurtzler of the 131st Mainte- 
nance and Supply Group of the Missouri Air National Guard showed 
motion pictures of the Bombardment Wing in action. Officers of 
the society elected at the meeting were: Bartlett Boder, president; 
William M. Wyeth, vice-president; J. Hamilton McCord, vice- 
president; Glenn M. Setzer, vice-president; Earl C. Brown, treas- 
urer; Mrs. F, V. Hartman, secretary; and Mrs. Clark Goodell, 


assistant secretary. Roy E. Coy, director of the St. Joseph Museum, 


Was re-appointed curator of the society. 


The St. Louis Chapter, Concordia Historical Institute, met in 
St. Louis, October 19, 1956. Walter Raedeke spoke on ‘‘Lutheran- 
ism in Western Canada.”’ 


The Historical Association of Greater St. Louis met in the Old 
Courthouse in St. Louis, October 26, 1956. Dr. Ralph E. Morrow, 
assistant professor of history at Washington University, spoke on 
“Segregation in the Light of Southern History’’ and Mr. Oscar 
Eberhardt discussed ‘“‘Desegregation in the St. Louis Schools.” 
A conducted tour of the Old Courthouse preceded the meeting. 


The Worth County Historical Society met at the Allendale 
park, July 22, 1956. Officers elected at this meeting were: Ed 
Eighmy, Grant City, president; Mrs. Merle Stanton Jones, Worth, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Leah Dunfee Seat, Denver, second vice- 
president; Melville C. Mathews, Grant City, treasurer; and Miss 
Fern Hass, Grant City, secretary 
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The Worth County Historical Society met September 23, 1956, 
at Worth, Missouri. The program consisted of the history of the 
Worth community. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Breckenridge celebrated its centennial October 12-13, 1956, 
with special window displays, two parades, the coronation of a 
centennial queen, and a centennial costume contest. At the final 
program honoring pioneer citizens, Judge A. B. Cleaveland of 
Kingston spoke on “Breckenridge in Review.’’ The Breckenridge 
Bulletin published a centennial edition, October 12, 1956. 


The five-day centennial celebration in Butler, August 31 through 
September 4, 1956, included a parade and special programs for 
Old Settlers Day, Town and Country Day, Religious Day, Veterans 
Day, and Youth Day. The Centurama pageant, ‘General Butler 
Rides Again,’’ was presented each evening. 


Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., has introduced a bill provid- 
ing for the issuance of a special series of stamps commemorating 
the centennial of the beginning of the Butterfield Overland Mail. 
The memorial stamps would be offered for sale at Springfield, Mis- 
souri, on September 17, 1958. Plans are being made for extensive 
celebrations of the Butterfield Mail centennial in several states 
through which the coach line passed on its route from St. Louis to 
San Francisco. 


Cape Girardeau observed the sesquicentennial of its founding 
August 19-25, 1956. A ‘‘Parade of Progress,’’ a pageant entitled 
“The Legend of Cape Girardeau,” and special programs for Parade 
Day, Neighbors Day, Ladies Day, Farmers Day, and Youth Day, 
were highlights of the week’s events. Mayors from one hundred 
cities in Missouri, Illinois, and Kentucky were invited for Neighbors 
Day. Dr. J. H. Longwell, dean of the College of Agriculture of the 
('niversity of Missouri, and Leonard Hall, of Possum Trot Farm in 
lron County, columnist and outdoor writer, were speakers on the 
Farmers Day program, at which time Congressman Paul C. Jones 
of Kennett was a special guest of honor. The final day of the cele- 
bration honored pioneer members of the community, especially 
those who participated in the 1906 Cape Girardeau centennial 
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celebration. The Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian published a 
56-page sesquicentennial edition, August 18, 1956. 


Mayors and representatives of the Chambers of Commerce of 
Diamond, Seneca, Granby, Neosho, Joplin, Monett, Sarcoxie, Webb 
City, and Carthage sponsored the Carver Day celebration July 15, 
1956, at the national monument erected to the memory of the 
famous Negro scientist, George Washington Carver, near Diamond. 
The Honorable Justin Ruark, judge of the Springfield Court of 
Appeals, was the principal speaker. Senator Harry Hatcher of 
Granby, acting as master of ceremonies, introduced the platform 
guests. Music for the program was furnished by the Joplin Munici- 
pal Band and the Joplin Community Choir. 


At the four-day celebration of Coffey’s centennial, July 26-29, 
1956, a plaque was dedicated to the community by Mayor Stanley 
1. Dale of St. Joseph. The program also included a parade, the 
crowning of a centennial queen, historical exhibits, and union 
religious services. 


A community-wide mass meeting was held in Cuba, Missouri, 
July 10, 1956, to formulate plans for Cuba’s centennial celebration 
in 1957. 


A commemorative issue of the Weekly Bulletin, official organ 
of the Jackson County Medical Society, was published June 30, 
1956, honoring the golden anniversary of the Weekly Bulletin and 
the diamond jubilee of the Jackson County Medical Society. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Grace Presbyterian Church, 
Kansas City, was observed with special services, November 4, 1956. 
The church published a historical folder honoring the occasion. 
Dr. Harold F. Branch has served as pastor of the church for the past 
seventeen years. 


Highlights of the three-day celebration of Macon’s centennial, 
July 1-4, 1956, included the dedication of the Macon highway his- 
torical marker at Butler-Franks Roadside Park south of Macon, 
a parade, historical exhibits, the presentation of a program on Ma- 
con's history by 4-H clubs, and an old-fashioned Fourth of July 
picnic. U. S. Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., was the guest 
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speaker at the picnic. The Macon Daily Chronicle-Herald published 
an eight-page centennial edition, July 2, 1956. 


The sixtieth anniversary edition of The Missouri Clubwoman, 
official organ of the Missouri Federation of Women's Clubs, was 
issued for January-February, 1956, commemorating the organiza- 
tion of the Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs in St. Louis, 
January 21, 1896. 


The Society has received from the headquarters staff of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association a copy of the booklet entitled 
A Brief History of the Missouri State Teachers Association, commem- 
morating the centennial of the founding of the Association, May 23, 
1956. 


A Pioneer's Banquet was the opening event of New Haven's 
centennial celebration, September 1-2, 1956. Historical exhibits, 
the presentation of a pageant, the crowning of a centennial queen, 
and the dedication of historical plaques at the new river levee and 
the new city park were also included in the program. Formerly 
known as Miller’s Landing, the town of New Haven was platted 
in 1856. The New Haven Leader published an eight-page centennial 
edition, September 1-2, 1956. 


Special morning services and an afternoon reception marked the 
celebration of the centennial of the New Madrid Presbyterian 
Church, October 20, 1956. The Reverend Charles B. Robinson, 
Fulton, delivered the principal address. 


A pageant, queen contest; parade, and displays of antiques 
highlighted the O’Fallon centennial celebration August 24 to 26, 
1956. O'Fallon was named in 1856 as a station of the North Mis- 
souri (Wabash) Railroad by Judge Arnold Krekel. The O'Fallon 
Community News published a centennial souvenir issue, August 24, 
1956. 


Renick celebrated the 100th anniversary of its founding July 
14-15, 1956. Lieutenant Governor James T. Blair, Jr., spoke at the 
centennial program July 14 at the Renick High School. Other State 
officials present were State Auditor Haskell Holman, Attorney 
General John M. Dalton, and State Senator George A. Spencer. 
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Don Spurling, mayor of Renick, presided, with Max McCullough, 
superintendent of Renick schools, acting as master of ceremonies. 
The history of Renick was given by Jim K. Thornburg. Other 
events of the two-day celebration included a parade, western horse 
show, antique displays at the log cabin on the Elston Coleman 
farm near Renick, and union church services. The Moberly Daily 
Monitor-Index published historical articles on Renick July 10, 13, 
and 16, 1956. 


A brochure prepared by the St. Charles Chamber of Commerce, 
relating the history of the St. Charles postoffice, was issued from the 
St. Charles postoffice during August, 1956, to persons requesting 
the special stamp cancellation commemorating the sesquicentennial 
of its founding. 


The Springhill Baptist Church, near Doniphan, held a service 
in April, 1956, duplicating the service held at the church in May, 
1904. The children and grandchildren of members who attended 
the first meeting and two or three of those actually present at the 
1904 meeting attended the 1956 services. 


The fiftieth anniversary of Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield, was commemorated in a Golden Anniversary edition of 
The Southwest Standard, the college paper, on July 27, 1956. 


Nine episodes in the history of Sturgeon, portrayed in the 
pageant entitled ‘“Through the Years,’ were presented during the 
Sturgeon centennial celebration, July 26-29, 1956. The celebration, 
held in conjunction with the annual Sturgeon fair, included a 
parade, rodeo, and the coronation of a centennial queen. Basket 
dinners were held at four churches on July 29, with an address by 
Ross C. Shannon, St. Louis business consultant, at the high school 


grounds in the afternoon. Offered as souvenir programs were copies 
of the Sturgeon Missouri Leader's twenty-page centennial edition, 
published July 26, 1956. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


A monument, marking the approximate site of the first county 
court in Johnson County, was dedicated by the Johnson County 
Historical Society, September 9, 1956, at the Columbus Christian 
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Church with Edwin C. Houx of Warrensburg as the principal 
speaker. The first county court was held at the home of Mrs. 
Rachel Houx, near Columbus, from April, 1835, to August, 1836, 
when it was moved to Warrensburg. Representatives of pioneer 
families of the county participated in the dedication ceremonies. 
Mrs. A. Lee Smiser, president of the Johnson County Historical 
Society, directed plans for the erection of the marker. 


Joseph Philibert, French trader and the first white settler in 
Stone County, will be honored in the relocation of twenty cemeteries 
in the Table Rock basin. At an Army Engineer-Citizens meeting 
at Reeds Spring, July 26, 1956, it was voted that the new cemetery 
be known as the Joseph Philibert cemetery. 


The portrait of Congressman Dewey Short, representative in 
Congress from the Seventh District of Missouri since March, 1929, 
for the Seventy-first, Seventy-fourth and succeeding Congresses 
and chairman of the House Committee on Armed Services, 1953- 
1954, was unveiled in a ceremony held in the Armed Services com- 
mittee room of the old House office building in Washington, D. C., 
June 19, 1956. 


The Frank L. Wiley Junior High School in Cleveland, Ohio, was 
dedicated September 12, 1956. The school was named for Frank L. 
Wiley, a native Missourian and a graduate of the University of 
Missouri, who had served for twenty-eight vears as superintendent 
of public schools in Cleveland upon his retirement in 1951. 


ERRATUM 


A note in the October issue of the Review credited Mrs. Ray P. 
Gardner, of Kirksville, with the gift of two Civil War prints to the 
Society. Mrs. Gardner has informed us that Mrs. Boyd King, of 
Kirksville, was the donor. 


NOTES 


A valuable booklet on the early history of Vienna and Maries 
County was published in 1955 in honor of the Vienna Centennial. 
The history was sold to provide funds for the restoration of,the old 
county jail at Vienna, built in 1856 and now being used as a museum. 
Copies of the booklet, priced at $1.50 each, may be obtained from 
Mrs. Carl A. Baldwin of Vienna. 
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The Society has received from Homer C. Pyle, Skidmore, a 
typescript copy of his historical sketch of the Allendale community. 


Clark M. Will has sent the Society a centennial souvenir book 
commemorating the founding of the Aurora Colony, Aurora, Ore- 
gon, by William Keil in 1856. Keil, with a group of followers, came 
from Pennsylvania to Shelby County, Missouri, in 1844 to found a 
communal religious settlement at Bethel and in 1856 went on to 
found the Aurora Colony near the Willamette River. Keil continued 
as the head of both colonies until his death in 1877. Old photographs 
of Aurora buildings and Clark M. Will's history of the colony en- 
titled ‘“The Aurora Story” are included in this centennial publi- 
cation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephen B. Hunter of Cape Girardeau have given 
the Society a copy of the booklet entitled Cape Girardeau Sesqut- 
centennial, 1856-1956, published as a souvenir of the Cape 
Girardeau sesquicentennial celebration, August 19-25, 1956. 


The Society has received from Thomas A. Byrd of Charleston, 
photostat copies, with an English translation by J. A. Roldan, of 
the correspondence in French of Louis Lorimier, Carlos Dehault de 
Lassus, and Abraham Byrd, concerning the location in 1800 of a 
Hour mill in the Cape Girardeau district. 


The Venerable Charles H. Rehkopf has given the Society copies 
of his recent histories commemorating the 100th anniversary of the 
Trinity Episcopal Church, DeSoto, and the fortieth anniversary of 
the Prince of Peace Episcopal Church, St. Louis (Baden); and a 
brochure issued on the ninetieth anniversary of the Webster Groves 
Emmanual Church. 


, 

Cyril Clemens has recently given to the Society newspaper 
clippings, pamphlets, a Swiss (1948) edition of The Prince and the 
Pauper, by Mark Twain, and numerous other items of Missouri 
memorabilia. 


Plans for the purchase of the historic Nathan Boone house, near 
Defiance, were announced July 26, 1956, in conjunction with a 
meeting of the St. Charles Historical Society, by John A. Dufaux, 
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chairman of the Daniel Boone Shrine Association, Inc. The Asso- 
ciation plans to operate the house on a non-profit basis. 


The Society has received from Mrs. Oliver Howard, New Lon- 
don, copies of the 1953 memorial booklet commemorating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the First Christian Church of Gower and 
of the centennial program held at the church September 20, 1953. 


A grant of one-half million dollars to Culver-Stockton College, 
Canton, from the Moorman Foundation in Quincy, Illinois, was 
announced July 11, 1956, by Dr. Fred Helsabeck, president of Cul- 
ver-Stockton. 


The Society has received from R. A. Whipple of Kearney and 
B. J. George, Sr., of Kansas City, a copy of the booklet entitled 
Centennial, 1856-1956, Kearney, Missouri, published as a souvenir 
of Kearney’s centennial celebration, June 16, 1956. 


The 1956 Lewis and Clark Return Expedition, sponsored by the 
Greater Clarkston Association of Clarkston, Washington, stopped 
at St. Joseph, Sibley, Kansas City, Independence, Columbia, 
Jefferson City, Warrenton, and St. Louis, July 26-27, 1956, as it 
traveled the trail of the Lewis and Clark Expedition in 1804-1806, 
from Wood River, Illinois, to the Pacific Coast. With the caravan 
was Mrs. Esther Horne, great-great-granddaughter of Sacajawea, 
the Indian woman who helped guide Lewis and Clark. 


The fourth annual Historic Tour of Old Homes, sponsored by 
the Lexington Garden Club was held in Lexington, September 29-30, 
1956. The tour included the courthouse, Anderson House, Went- 
worth Military Academy, Christ Episcopal Church, and eight 
homes. Proceeds from the tour will go to the Anderson House 
Battlefield Foundation. 


An illustrated booklet on the 100-year history of the Pin Oak 
Creek Baptist Church, Mt. Sterling, Missouri, was presented to 
the Society by its editor, Miss Ricka Leimkuehler. The first pastor 
of the church, 1855-1858, was German-born August Rauschenbusch, 
father of Walter Rauschenbusch, noted leader of the social gospel 
movement in the early twentieth century. 
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The Society has received from the author a typescript copy of 
‘* This is St. Jude’s,”’ by the Reverend John B. Kelley, commemorat- 
ing the one hundredth anniversary, October 28, 1955, of St. Jude's 


Parish in Monroe City. 


B. J. George has sent the Society transcriptions of newspaper 
articles from 1898 and 1906 issues of the Oak Grove Banner, relating 
the activities of members of the George family under Confederate 
leaders during the Civil War. 


Students of the Sunshine Elementary School of Springfield 
organized into summertime clubs for the study of Missouri history. 
Activities of the club included picnic outings at historical points 
of interest in the Springfield area, study of Wilson's Creek battle- 
field, and a review of the historical significance of the National 
Cemetery southeast of Springfield on a summertime session of the 
Springfield Public Schools’ ‘*Television Classroom.” 


The Society has recently acquired from Mrs. Edna R. Agnew, 
\Willow Springs, a farm and store account book kept by her grand- 
father, P. T. Ramsey, from 1879 to May 1, 1883. Mr. Ramsey 
opened the Enterprise Store at Sunlight, Missouri, near Potosi, 
in May, 1882. After 1895 the store was known as U. S. Ramsey, 
with a postoffice occupying a front corner of the building. 


The Society has recently purchased from Schindler's Antique 
Shop in Charleston, South Carolina, a volume of the Stockton 
(Mo.) Southwest Tribune, with issues complete from July 31, 1868, 
to November 26, 1869. The Southwest Tribune, a Republican 
newspaper, was the first to be published in Cedar County in De- 
cember, 1866, under the editorship of William Caffrey. The paper 
continued publication until 1874. 


A recent gift to the Society from the author is an illustrated 
booklet entitled Stars on the Mississippi, by Ruby Holland Rosen- 
berg. Designed for supplementary reading material in social studies 
for junior high school pupils, the booklet describes the explorations 
of De Soto, Jolliet, Marquette, and La Salle on the Mississippi 
River. 


A recent gift to the Society from D. C. Jannopoula was an 
official flag of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition made in 1904 
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in the St. Louis factory of his father, D. Jannopoulo, a former consul 
from Greece to the United States and founder of the Missouri Tent 
and Awning Company. 


Century-old court files of one of the historic Dred Scott slavery 
cases preceding the Civil War, misplaced for years in records of 
the Missouri Supreme Court, were found August 22, 1956. The 
files concern the first litigation by Dred Scott, Negro slave, to gain 
his freedom after he had been removed for a time from slave terri- 
tory to free territory. Included in the file were longhand legal 
briefs by attorneys, various motions, and two opinions on a major- 
ity ruling concurred in by two judges and a dissenting opinion by 
one judge. 


Twelve illustrated articles on General Alexander Doniphan’'s 
Mexican War campaign as it might have been seen through the 
eyes of Henry Zellers, a young Carthage, Missouri, recruit who 
enlisted in 1846, the first man of record to leave Carthage for a war, 
were written by Ward L. Schrantz, military editor of The Carthage 
Press, and published weekly in the Press beginning September 4, 
1956. 


An article by George W. Somerville on the Milbank Mill, built 
in Chillicothe in 1867, was published July 13, 1956, in the Chilli- 
cothe Constitution-Tribune as one of a series by Mr. Somerville on 
the old mills of Livingston County. 


An article by Albert Henry in the Columbia Missourian of July 
11, 1956, tells of the contribution of Daniel Boone to the opening of 
the West, although he did not hold clear title to a piece of land 
until he was eighty-five years old. 


An article entitled ‘American Community Builders,’’ by Adella 
Breckenridge Moore, was published in the Flat River Lead Belt 
News, June 15, 1956. The article traces the historical background 
of the Breckenridge family, prominent pioneer settlers in Washing- 
ton, Crawford, and Dent counties. 


An article by Sarah Lasher on the Bear Creek Baptist Church 
in Marion County, built in 1856, was published in the Hannibal 
Courier-Post, July 2, 1956. The 100-vear-old church was built 
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thirty-five vears after the Bear Creek Church congregation was 
formed. 

An article by Mrs. Oliver Howard in the Hannibal Courier- 
Post, July 5, 1956, describes the memorial service held at the First 
Christian Church, New London, July 1, 1956, commemorating the 
115th anniversary of the birth of John Bowles Corwine, a Christian 
minister prominent in the church history of Ralls County. 

Reminiscences of steam threshing days on Missouri farms were 
presented in an article by Mrs. Oliver Howard in the Hannibal 
Courier-Post, July 6, 1956, preceding the public demonstration of 
steam threshing at the Peter Shulze farm in Ralls County, July 10, 
1956. 

An article by Mrs. Oliver Howard, relating the history of the 
Salt River Church in Ralls County, was published in the Hannibal 
Courier-Post, August 24, 1956. 

An article on Indian trails in Ralls and Marion counties, by Mrs. 
Oliver Howard, was published in the Hannibal Courter-Post, Sep- 
tember 5, 1956. 

An article by Mrs. Oliver Howard, published in the Hannibal 
Courier-Post, October 4, 1956, traces the history of early settlers in 
Marion and Ralls counties. 


An article by Jane Garrett in the Aansas City Star, July 5, 1956, 
tells of the campaign launched by Westport Shrines, Incorporated, 
an adjunct of the Westport Historical Society, to raise funds for 
the preservation and development of the Penn School, a Westport 
pre-Civil War landmark, as a fine arts center and historical shrine. 

An illustrated article by John T. Alexander in the Kansas City 
Star, August 12, 1956, linked Hannibal's first annual Tom Sawyer 
Dav celebration, sponsored by the Hannibal Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, August 18, 1956, with episodes from Mark Twain's 
famous book, Tom Sawyer. Governor Phil M. Donnelly proclaimed 
August 12 to 18, 1956, as Tom Sawyer week. 

Reproductions of early drawings of the Missouri artist, Thomas 
Hart Benton, with anecdotes of his life, were presented in an article 
by Winifred Shields in the Aansas City Star, August 12, 1956. 


An article by Mrs. Bessie Howitt in the King City 77ri-County 
News, July 13, 1956, traces the development of the ‘Empire Prairie”’ 
community in Andrew and Gentry counties. Colonel David Bon- 
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ham in 1856, purchased 1500 acres of government land at $1.25 an 
acre from a land agent at Plattsburg who remarked, “‘I see you have 
quite an empire up there.”” For that reason he called the land 
“Empire Prairie."” Colonel Bonham served the State as a member 


of the 1865 Constitutional Convention and as a State senator in 
1867-1868. 


The lecture delivered by Justin Tolman, a Mormon missionary 
in charge of the old Mormon jail in Liberty, to visitors at the jail, 
now owned by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, was 
published in the Liberty Tribune, August 23, 1956. The lecture 
gives highlights of the history of the Mormon settlements in 
Missouri. 


The diary of Caroline Moss, covering a forty-year period in Clay 
County history, including Mexican and Civil War years, was the 
subject of an article by Bob Gilmer published in the Liberty Ad- 
vance, August 13, 1956. Elected the first president of the Missouri 
Baptist Missionary Society in 1877, Mrs. Moss was able to accom- 
plish much good at the state level for the ministerial students of 
William Jewell College. 


An illustrated article on Clarence Buell from Martinsburg in 
Audrain County, who went to Europe in 1887 with Colonel W. F. 
Cody (‘Buffalo Bill’) was published in the Mexico Evening Ledger, 
October 11, 1956. 


The history of the building of the Ralls County Courthouse 
annex in 1936 was related in an article by Mrs. Oliver Howard, 
published in the New London Ralls County Record, August 24, 1956. 


The 10th annual Progress Edition of the Rolla Daily News was 
published August 10, 1956, as a prelude to the Phelps County cen- 
tennial to be celebrated in 1957. 


An article by Mrs. John McKeever on the history of Knob 


Noster was published in the Sedalia Daily Democrat, October 18, 
1956. 


The manner in which present-day Hannibal has preserved the 
historical heritage of its most famous son, Mark Twain, is described 
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in an illustrated article by Lloyd Green im the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat Magazine, August 5, 1956. 

In an article published in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Septem- 
ber 30, 1956, Mary Barrett presents an impressive array of facts 
about Missouri's ‘“‘firsts,”’ “‘biggests,’’ ‘‘mosts,’’ and “‘bests,’’ which 
she thinks justifiably qualifies the State as a ‘‘wonder”’ one. 

An article by Mary Barrett on White Haven, the historic St. 
Louis home of Frederick Dent, father-in-law of Ulysses S. Grant, 
who later owned the home, was published in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat Magazine, September 30, 1956. Mr. and Mrs. Delbert 
Wenzlick, the present owners, have sought to preserve the home as 
it was in Grant’s Jefferson Barracks days. 


An illustrated article by Howard Brickey in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, September 12, 1956, announced the ending of operations 
of the Cassville and Exeter Railroad, organized in 1896 as the 
Cassville and Western. It was said to be the nation’s shortest 
standard gauge railroad. The Columbia Missourian carried a news 
article about the Cassville and Exeter, September 13, 1956. 

Color reproductions of the Carl Wimar lunettes, painted in 
1862, in the rotunda of the old St. Louis Courthouse and recently 
restored under the supervision of the National Park Service as part 
of St. Louis’ riverfront Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, 
were presented in the Pictures section of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
August 19, 1956. 

A statue to “Old Drum,” the hound dog which inspired the 
famous ‘‘Eulogy to the Dog,” delivered in the old Warrensburg 
Courthouse in 1870, will be erected by the Warrensburg Chamber 
of Commerce, according to an article published in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, October 18, 1956. 


’ 


The disappearance of a Civil War era landmark in the Nashville, 
Missouri, community was related in an article in the Pittsburg, 
Kansas, Sun, June 3, 1956. The house, built in 1862, was recently 
razed by the present owner, Merl James, a great-great-grandson of 
John Main, the original owner. The Sun published an article on 
the history of Nashville, May 29, 1956. 


An article by C. J. Kidwell, published in the Versailles Leader- 
Statesman, July 20, 1956, relates the history of the business activi- 
ties of the Kidwell family in Morgan County from the settlement in 
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1836 of William Kidwell, a cabinet maker from Tennessee, five miles 
southeast of Versailles. Other Morgan County families identified 
with its early history are listed. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Old Bullion Benton, Senator from the New West. By William 
Nisbet Chambers. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1956. 
517 pp. Indexed. $6.00.) The author has presented an illuminating 
portrait not only of Benton but of the Jacksonian era in which he 
made his mark. The paradoxes of his colorful career are here set 
forth as the epitome of the confusions and contradictions of the 
democratic upsurge in the age of Jackson. 


Upon Benton’s arrival in St. Louis in 1815, he rose to power 
through his alignment with the wealthy, conservative territorial 
leaders who dominated Missouri politics. But after his election to 
the Senate he became increasingly convinced of the political power 
of the people. His championship of the development of the West 
and his insistence on gold and silver as the only sound basis for 
currency which earned for him the affectionate sobriquet, ‘Old 
Bullion,” reflected the sentiments of most Missourians. But in 
spite of his brilliant achievements for the interests of the people, 
in public life he was haughty, aloof, and inordinately vain. A slave- 
holding Southerner, his devotion to the Union led him to make his 
‘great appeal” to Missourians in 1849 against the extension of slav- 
ery to the territories, which resulted in his political defeat. Mr. 
Chambers, a native of Joplin and associate professor of political 
science at Washington University, St. Louis, has written a solidly 
documented account of the life and times of ‘‘Old Bullion.’” 


Swamp Fox of the Confederacy: The Life and Military Services 
of M. Jeff Thompson. By Jay Monaghan. (Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
Confederate Centennial Series, Number Two, Confederate Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1956. Limited Edition. 123 pp. Indexed. 
$4.00.) From his pompous dispatch of the Pony Express as mayor 
of St. Joseph in 1860, to his emergence from the Mingo Swamp as 
commander of volunteers in the First Military District of Southeast 
Missouri; from his bold and clever strategy in the Battle of Fred- 
ericktown to his confinement as war prisoner on Johnson’s Island in 
Ohio; from his long-coveted attainment in 1864 of the rank of Con- 
federate brigadier general to his final speech of surrender at Jack- 
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sonport, Arkansas, the colorful exploits of M. Jeff Thompson are 
related in this biography with understanding and objectivity. 
The second in a series of monographs to be written by distinguished 
historians and published during the Civil War centennial years in a 
limited edition of 450 numbered sale copies. 


The Little Professor of Piney Woods. By Beth Day. (New York: 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1955. 192 pp. Indexed. $2.95.) The story 
of a Negro teacher, born in St. Joseph, Missouri, and his struggle to 
help the Negro communities of Mississippi is a story of the triumph 
of faith, hard work, and concern for people. Laurence Clifton Jones 
went South with the goal of bringing practical education and hope 
to the Negro inhabitants, and in his struggle to win acceptance and 
support for his project gradually gained the confidence of white 
people as well as Negroes and built the school from a small class 
held in the woods to a model institution. Fund raising tours and a 
recent appearance by Jones on the “This Is Your Life” television 
show spread the story of Piney Woods Country Life School through- 
out the nation and brought much needed financial support. 


Cape Girardeau: Biography of a City. By Felix Eugene Snider 
and Earl Augustus Collins. (Cape Girardeau: Ramfre Press, 1956. 
366 pp. Indexed. $6.00.) The sesquicentennial of Cape Girardeau, 
laid off in 1806, is commemorated in this concise history of its de- 
velopment from an Indian trading post to a thriving modern city. 
The history of Cape Girardeau’s military affairs, government, 
schools, churches, civic improvement and recreational facilities, 
commercial and agricultural production, transportation, communi- 
cations, and organizations is related under separate chapter head- 
ings. The book is excellently illustrated. 


Last of the Great Outlaws: The Story of Cole Younger. By Homer 
Croy. (New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1956. 242 pp. Indexed. 
$3.75.) A companion volume to Jesse James Was My Neighbor, 
published in 1949, Mr. Croy has succeeded in weaving from source 
material gained from personal interviews, documents, letters, and 
newspapers, the dramatic story of another leader of the James- 
Younger outlaws. The similarities and contrasts of the career of 
James and Younger are brought into focus by this volume. James, 
with his brother Frank, escaped after the fiasco of the Northfield, 
Minnesota, bank holdup, only to be betrayed and murdered soon 
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afterward. Younger, with his brothers, Bob and Jim, was captured, 
served one-third of his life in prison, and upon his release returned 
to his Missouri home where he died quietly in bed at the age of 
seventy-two. The use of several rare photographs adds heightened 
interest to this story of the longest-lived of the James-Youngers. 





Ilistory of Elsberry, 1873-1955. By Clarence Cannon. (Author, 
1956. 71 pages. Indexed.) Missouri's veteran congressman pays 


















tribute to Elsberry, his home town, with this concise and compre- 
hensive history. He includes the history of the Nelson Watts farm, 
on which the city was built, of the family of R. T. Elsberry, founder 
of the city laid off in 1871, and of the growth of Elsberry’s busi- 
nesses, churches, schools, clubs, and newspapers. The difficulties 
encountered in building the Clarksville and Western Railway (then 
a branch of the Hannibal and St. Joseph) are dramatically told. 
Mr. Cannon chooses his facts wisely and closes on a note of puckish 
humor with the remark, ‘Ah, my friends, vou should hear what | 
have not told.” 





The Saga of a Man and a House. By Glen Goellner. Issued under 
the auspices of the Daniel Boone Shrine Association, Inc. Limited 
First Edition. (St. Charles, 1956. 24 pp. Not indexed. For dona- 
tions of $1.00, upward.) An illustrated booklet presenting a biog- 
raphy of Daniel Boone; the history of the Nathan Boone house near 
Defiance, where Daniel Boone died; a description of the Boon’s 
Lick Country of Central Missouri; and the story of the founding 
of the Daniel Boone Shrine Association, Inc. The Association, 
organized by eleven citizens of St. Louis, University City, and St. 
Charles, June 18, 1956, issued the booklet as the first step in a 
program to purchase the Nathan Boone house and 509 acres for 
conversion into a memorial to the frontiersman. 





Marriage Records of Clinton County, Missouri, 1833-1870. By 
Nanon Lucile Carr. (Kansas City: The Author, 1955. 89 pp. 
Indexed. $5.00.) A chronological record of 1,595 marriages taken 
from books A and B of the Clinton County court records. 







Missouri Revolutionary Soldiers, War of 1812 and Indian Wars— 
Pension List. Vol. 1. By Lucy Kate McGhee. (Washington, n.d. 
$5.30.) This mimeographed list was compiled from records in the 
National Archives. 
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Goodspeed's History of Southeast Missouri. (Cape Girardeau: 
Ramfre Press, 1955. x, 1215 pp. Not indexed. $12.50.) This 
photo-offset reprint of a volume of Missouri history published in 
1888 makes accessible a rare sectional study which includes a 
625-page biographical appendix. 


Historical Facts Regarding the Liberty and Carthage Jails. By 
Joseph A. McRae and Eunice H. McRae. (Salt Lake City: Utah 
Printing Co., 1954. 165 pp. Not indexed. $2.50.) The Mormon 
War and the jail in Liberty, Missouri, where Joseph Smith and five 
other Mormon leaders were imprisoned in 1838-1839, is described 
by descendants of one of the prisoners. The jail in Carthage, Illi- 
nois, where Smith was killed, is also discussed. 


The Old Santa Fe Trail From the Missouri River. By Dean Earl 
Wood. (Kansas City: E. L. Mendenhall, Inc., 1955. 278 pp. Not 
indexed. $15.00.) This revision of a 1951 edition traces the year 
by year details of the history and operation of the route and is illus- 
trated by maps and reproductions of paintings. 


Little Dixie. By Albert Edmond Trombly. (Columbia: Uni- 
versity of Missouri Studies, 1955. xiii, 53 pp. Not indexed. $2.00.) 


A volume of poems interpreting the character, attitudes, and 
interests of the people of central Missouri’s Little Dixie region. 


The Kansas City Athletics. By Ernest Mehl. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1956. 222 pp. Not indexed. $2.95.) The story 
behind the purchase of the Athletics by Arnold Johnson and their 
transfer from Philadelphia to Kansas City is told by the sports 
editor of the Kansas City Star. 


My First Ninety Years. By Clifford Hiram Nowlin. (Kansas 
City: Martin Printing Co., 1955. v, 149 pp. Not indexed. $3.00.) 
An autobiography of a man who gpent fifty vears of his teaching 
career in Kansas City. He was principal of East High School at 
the time of his retirement in 1938. 


Mark Twain's Obedstown and Knobs of Tennessee. By Albert 
R. Hogue. (Jamestown, Tennessee: Cumberland Printing Co., 
1950. 91 pp. Not indexed. $1.00.) A compilation of items of 
historical interest about Jamestown and Fentress County, Tennes- 
see, the home of Mark Twain’s ancestors. 
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Police Reporter. By William B. Moorhead. ({[Kansas City: 
Allis Press], 1955. vii, 204 pp. Not indexed. $2.50.) This book 
presents a collection of stories about the incidents and characters 
encountered by the author in his forty years of covering the police 
news for the Aansas City Star. 










More Yesterdays: A Biographical Post Script. By Lee Meri- 
wether. (St. Louis: Mark Twain Memorial Association, 1954. 
131 pp. Not indexed. $2.00.) Varied incidents omitted from two 
previous autobiographies are collected in this book, adding detail 
to the record of the eventful life of a man who has been active in 
journalism and politics. 













The Tempest Maker: The Story of Harry Turner. By Alice 
Martin Turner. (New York: Exposition Press, 1955. 219 pp. Not 
indexed. $4.00.) A memoir of a St. Louisan who was an early 












automobile dealer and later editor of a literary magazine, taken 
from his own writings and completed by his wife. 





Belle Starr: The Female Desperado. By S. WW. Harman. (Hous- 
ton: Frontier Press of Texas, 1954. 64 pp. Not indexed. $1.50.) 
The life story of Myra Bell Shirley, who was born in Carthage, 
Missouri, in 1846 and whose activities as a leader of outlaws made 
her a favorite character in Western fiction. 














The Younger Brothers: Their Life and Character. By A. C. 
Appler. (New York: Frederick Fell, Inc., 1955. 245 pp. Not 
indexed. $3.50.) This reprint of an account of the Younger brothers 
written in the 1870’s by a St. Clair County, Missouri, newspaper- 
man contains a foreword by Burton Rascoe commenting on Appler’s 
book and recounting its known history. 


OBITUARIES 









ARMSTRONG, ROBERT E., Neosho: Born April 10, 1888; died 
October 16, 1955. Fort Crowder employee. He served as Grand 
Master of the Grand Council, Royal and Select Masons of the 
State of Missouri in 1953 and 1954. A member of the Society. 














BARNES, ROBERT Bryson, Boonville: Born September 18, 
1875; died October 23, 1956. Colonel in the United States Army. 
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He received the Distinguished Service Medal and was twice dec- 
orated by France for heroism in World War |. Professor of military 
science and tactics at Kemper Military School, 1922-1934. \ mem- 
ber of the Society. 


BEHYMER, F. A., Lebanon, Illinois: Born January 27, 1870; 
died July 15, 1956. St. Louis Post-Dispatch reporter and feature 
writer. A member of the Post-Dispatch staff for sixty-four vears 
until his retirement in 1952. 


Bishop, HENRY S., Amarillo, Texas: Born July 22, 1872; died 
July 5, 1955. Lawyer and judge. A member of the Society. 


BLACKWELL, Horace F., Lexington: Born March 1, 1873; 
died August 15, 1956. Lawver and civic leader. A member of the 
Society. 


Burt, Ear L., Kirksville: Born February 14, 1892; died Oc- 
tober 29, 1955. Manager of the Producers Cold Storage Company 
in Kirksville, 1932-1937, and manager of the Shelbina MFA Central 
Plant. A member of the Society. 


- 


Butts, GeEorGE C., Marceline: Born October 21, 1889; died 
October 16, 1956. Editor of the Marceline News from 1929 to 1955. 
He was past president of the Northwest Missouri Press Association. 
An editorial Life Member of the Society. 


CALDWELL, ROBERT B., Kansas City: Born January 5, 1882; 
died September 3, 1956. Lawyer, civic and business leader. For 
many years he was chairman of the board of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, law counselor for the University of Missouri, and a member 
of the board of law examiners. He was a trustee of the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and a member of the board of the 
University of Kansas City. : 

CARROLL, Dork H., Kansas City: Born November 25, 1874; 
died October 7, 1956. Lawyer and former newspaper editor. He 
was elected State representative from Jackson County in 1944, 
1946, and 1952. 


CARTER, ALBERT H., Dexter: Born October 8, 1859; died Jan- 
uary 28, 1956. A member of the Society. 








in- 
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Cooper, A. H., Jefferson City: Born July 3, 1880; died October 
20, 1956. Director of the department of business and administra- 
tion of Missouri. He was a member of the faculty at Northwest 
Missouri State College, Maryville, from 1920 to 1947, and a member 
of the State legislature from Nodaway County from 1935 to 1942. 


Crome, Mrs. C. A., Clinton: Born March 15, 1882; died Jan- 
uary 8, 1956. A member of the Society. 


DiEMER, GEORGE W., Kansas City: Born December 11, 1885; 
died August 13, 1956. President of Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, 1937-1956. He was sent by the United States govern- 
ment on educational missions to Japan in 1946 and 1950, to Ger- 
many in 1951, and to Libya in 1954. A member of the Society. 


Duck, Joseru W., Columbia: Born October 21, 1900; died 
March 26, 1956. Associate professor of education at the University 
of Missouri. A member of the Society. 


ELuIs, JOHN WILLIAM, Mexico: Born October 5, 1888; died 
July 6, 1956. State Commissioner of Agriculture, 1941-1945, and 
former president of the National Rambouillet Breeders Association. 


Haynes, Ex1 S., Columbia: Born July 12, 1880; died September 
13, 1956. Retired University of Missouri professor of astronomy. 
He was a member of the board of trustees of Christian College and 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. A mem- 
ber of the Society. 


HouGu, Mrs. CHARLES PINCKNEY, Kansas City: Born Febru- 
ary 9, 1865; died February 2, 1956. A member of the Society. 


HuGuHes, Dan R., Macon: Born November 17, 1868; died 
October 2, 1956. Lawyer and member of the Macon Board of 
Public Works. A member of the Society. 


HuGHEs, RuPERT, Los Angeles: Born January 31, 1872; died 
September 9, 1956. Noted author-historian, music critic, play- 
wright, and Hollywood screen writer. 


HuLeN, Rusbey M., Clayton: Born July 9, 1894; died July 7, 
1956. A United States district judge in St. Louis and formerly 
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prosecuting attorney of Boone County. He was appointed to the 
Federal bench in 1943. 


Hunter, Mrs. DELLA B., Kansas City: Born June 22, 1883; 
died April 17, 1956. A member of the Society. 


JAMESON, BOULWARE H., Fulton: Born April 13, 1893; died 
August 5, 1956. Business and civic leader. Recipient of a West- 
minster College Alumni Association Award of Merit in 1954 and 
the McCubbin Award at the annual Kingdom of Callaway supper 
in 1955. A member of the Society. 


KENNEDY, RoBerT W., Marshall: Born July 26, 1893; died 
August 14, 1955. Physician and surgeon. A member of the Society. 


KLINEFELTER, H. E., Columbia: Born July 17, 1902; died 
October 27, 1956. Director of the publishing and information di- 
vision of MFA, editor of the \/issouri Farmer, former chairman of 
the state advisory board of FHA, and member of the State Recrea- 
tion Commission. He was a member of the Cooperative Editors’ 
Association and the public relations committee of the National 
Council of Farm Cooperatives. 


Kocu, Orro H., Brentwood: Born October 17, 1879; died 
October 28, 1955. Ear, nose, and throat specialist. Former presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Medical Association and last surviving 
charter member of the St. Louis County Medical Society. A mem- 
ber of the Society. 


LAMKIN, Urt W., Maryville: Born January 18, 1877; died 
September 16, 1956. President of Northwest Missouri State College, 
1921-1945; president of the Missouri State Teachers Association, 
1912-1913; Missouri state superyitendent of schools, 1916-1918; 
and president of the National Education Association, 1928-1929. 


LARRABEE, M. E., St. Louis: Born April 8, 1893; died Sep- 
tember 13, 1956. A member of the Society. 


Lockwoop, FRANK L., Caldwell, Idaho: Born December 9, 
1872; died February 20, 1956. Civil engineer. A member of the 
Society. 
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MEYER, LAwTON E., St. Louis: Born February 17, 1900; died 
December 25, 1955. Librarian of the Scottish Rite bodies of St. 
louis. A member of the Society. 


NEWHOUSE, S. E., Dexter: Born August 14, 1865; died Sep- 
tember 19, 1955. Farmer and landowner. A member of the Society. 


NicHois, T. G., Kansas City: Born January 16, 1888; died 
September 22, 1955. President of a book publishing company. 
Formerly superintendent of schools in Triplett, Knox City, and 
dina. A member of the Society. 


O’Hara, Epwin VINCENT, Kansas City: Born September 6, 
1881; died September 11, 1956. Bishop of the Kansas City Cath- 
olic diocese since 1939, he was designated archbishop ad personam 
by Pope Pius XII in 1954. Author and historian. A member of 
the Society. 


RICHARDS, HuGH, Potosi: Born September 18, 1908; died July 
10, 1956. Co-editor and publisher of the Potosi /ndependent-Journ- 
al. A member of the Society. 


SCHLEUTER, ROBERT E., St. Louis: Born June 9, 1872; died 
February 12, 1955. Physician. He was a former president of the 
Missouri State Medical Association and the St. Louis Medical 
Society. A member of the Society. 


SHERMAN, WILLIAM ROBERT, Macon: Born October 29, 1909; 
died August 13, 1956. Auctioneer and landowner. Elected State 
representative from Macon County in 1950, 1952, and 1954. 


STAFFORD, FRED IL.., El Paso, Texas: Born August 22, 1875; 
died October 19, 1956. Former postmaster at Windsor. A member 
of the Society. 


StamMeL, C. L., Ironton: Born May 8, 1895; died February 15, 
1956. Jeweler. A member of the Society. 


WHITE, FLORENCE D., New York: Born October 4, 1861; died 
September 15, 1956. Former editorial and managerial executive of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the old New York World. He was 
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associated intimately with the first Joseph Pulitzer in founding and 
editing the Post-Dispatch and the World. 


WIDENER, M. A., West Plains: Born October 9, 1884; died No- 
vember 30, 1955. Former pastor of the West Plains Providence 
Baptist Church. A member of the Society. 


Witiiams, J. BRENT, Fulton: Born August 25, 1875; died Sep- 
tember 3, 1956. Member of a pioneer Missouri newspaper family 
and former advertising counselor with the St. Louts Post-Dispatch. 
A member of the Society. 


WriGHT, HOMER LEE, Tuscumbia: Born December 21, 1888; 
died July 21, 1956. Businessman. A member of the Society. 
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NEEDED: A MARSHALL PLAN 
Krom the Sarcoxie Record, January 20, 1904. 


Senator Cockrell presented to the Senate a memorial from the officers of the 
University of Missouri, presenting facts in support of the claim of the university 
for about $17,000 for damages to the buildings of the university during their 
occupancy by Union soldiers during the Civil War. A bill making an appropria- 
tion to satisfy this claim was introduced by Senator Cockrell. 


\ REMEDY FOR H.C.L. 
From the Bowling Green Times, December 21, 1916. 


If the high cost of living bothers you, don't wait for governmental remedies, 
but buy some laying hens and eat more corn products and rice, says Speaker 
Champ Clark. Not that he does not think the Government can help bring down 
the price of foodstuffs by legislative or other action, but he pins greater faith in 
more direct methods. . 

Thus the Speaker expressed himself to-day on the high-cost-of-living problem, 
which he regards as one of the greatest facing the nation. 


\ ROYAL REPUTATION 





From the Hannibal Daily Journal, June 4, 1853. 


I never had dreamed the half concerning the capabilities of Missouri, until 
taking this jaunt. Those planters of Howard, and ‘‘all the region round about,” 
are so many princes; many of them live in magnificent style, and treat their guests 
with more than princely hospitality. I would esteem it a vastly greater honor to 
be the guest of such hosts and hostesses as these, than to be ‘‘ Uncle Tom Stowe,’ 
and stoop to the varnished flatteries of the Duchess of Sutherland, and other 


titled busy-bodies.— Correspondent. 


FASTIDIOUS LADIES VIEWED THEM WITHOUT OFFENSE 
From the St. Louis Missouri Argus, July 10, 1839. 


The Exhibition 

of the two great moral Paintings of 

Adam and Eve and Queen Victoria 
is now open for the reception of Visitors at the Saloon of the Theatre. The celeb- 
rity which these paintings has acquired, both in this country and Europe, renders 
any comment superfluous and unnecessary. The chaste arrangement of the 
figures admits ladies, however fastidious, to view them without offense to deli- 
cacy. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION IN THE 1880's 
From the Boonville Weekly Advertiser, August 11, 1882. 


Christian Female College, Columbia, will open its thirty-second session on 
Tuesday, September 12, 1882. Buildings large, commodious, lighted with gas, 
home comforts, parental discipline and thorough training. An apparatus con- 
taining . . . a large telescope and a magic lantern with views of the most splen- 
did ruins of Egypt, Greece, Rome, and Palestine; also views of some of the world- 
renowned paintings and sculpture; the views to be used in historic illustrations. 
Will also have views for scientific illustrations. . . . Send for catalogue to George 
S. Bryant and examine for yourself. 


INVASION OF A REGIMENT OF ‘‘SWINESHIPS” 
From the North Missouri Herald (Huntsville), July 13, 1870. 


Why can't we have a hog law in Huntsville? Hogs are increasing here to such 
an extent on the street as to call for some measure of this kind. The pestiferous 
animals are always on the look out for a lone paling or piece of plank that they 
can root off of some man’s garden fence, and when a break is made, in goes a 
whole regiment of swineships and in a comparatively short time, the work and 
toil of a whole season's gardening is destroyed. . . . We are having the streets 
McAdamized and our town fixed up generally, and while we are improving let us 
go a little farther and do something for comfort by passing a law preventing the 
running at large, on the streets, of hogs. The city council will please read this 


carefully 


SHE STOPPED THE FLUTTER OF FANS 
From the Kansas City Journal, June 25, 1890 


Nearly every seat at the Warder Grand Opera House was taken last night, 
the occasion being the ninth annual commencement exercises of Fulton and True- 
blood’s School of Oratory. The class of "90 is composed of seven young ladies, 
each of whom recited one or more selections, and Kansas City has rarely seen 
better talent displayed. 

One of the best things of the evening was Miss Nora Hopkins’ recitation of 
Tennyson's ‘Lady of Shalott.’’ Her voice is sweetness itself, her pronunciations 
and enunciations perfect and her manner charming. The spirit and interpretation 
of the speaker held the closest attention and stopped the flutter of fans for the 
time being. t 


HOW THEY SPREAD THE NEWS 


Extract from a letter written October 2, 1956, by Mrs. E. S. Williams, West Los 

Angeles, California. 

When Champ Clark ran against Woodrow Wilson in the Democratic national 
convention at Baltimore in 1912, | was one of a staff of girls at Salem, Missouri, 
who took the balloting totals that came from the convention hall by Bell telephone 
to St. Louis. From there, the long distance lines were opened out to the smaller 
towns and the fine folks of Salem and Dent County called us for the news. We 
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were all Democrats, so we had a wonderful time. At intervals we would open the 
county switchboard, ring the general alarm, and read the balloting results to all 
at once. Just think how far we have come in a lifetime! 


THEY DIDN'T CALL IT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
From the Sarcoxie Record, October 30, 1903. 


A number of boys in this town make a practice of getting into mischief regu- 
larly and running contrary to the city ordinances. The parents of these boys are, 
without exception, excellent people who are not aware of the conduct of their 
children. When the boys are arrested and a fine inflicted, it is the parents who 
have to bear the expense, and the greater part of the humiliation incident to such 
arrests and fines also falls on the parents. It is suggested to these parents that a 
good, old-fashioned spanking would probably have more effect on these wayward 
children than anything else, and might save the parents a good deal of expense 
and trouble. The city authorities do not like to punish the parents by punishing 
the children, and as there is no ordinance prescribing a spanking for disorderly 
conduct the proper punishment of these boys devolves on the parents 


ON TO MEMPHIS 


From the Kansas City Journal, May 31, 1881. Extracts from correspondence from 
Springfield, Missouri. 


The completion of a direct line of the Kansas City, Fort Scott, and Memphis 
railroad from Kansas City to Springfield, marks an epoch in the history of both 
places, and in the case of the former, an event the prospect of which can hardly 
be overestimated. 

The division just opened extends one hundred miles southeast from Fort 
Scott through the counties of Barton, Dade, and Greene, the two former until 
now without railroad facilities. The lands along the line are for the most part well 
adapted to farming, except a part of Dade and Greene counties, which abound in 
lead. The impetus given to immigration by the building of the railroad, together 
with the inevitable increase in improvements by the old residents from the same 
cause, will furnish a profitable local business for the road even if it should not be 
extended beyond this city 


THE REVOLVING PEGASUS 
From the Kansas City Daily Journal of Commerce, February 18, 1869. 


The velocipede has ceased to be a mystery. It is a rolling reality and fast 
traveling into the affections of the American public. The name is derived from 
the Latin and signifies ‘‘swift foot.’’ This inanimate horse was sired by Mons. 
Drais, of Mannheim, France, in the early part of the century, and the stock having 
been much improved by Mons. Dreus in 1830, the steed has come into almost 
general use in that sunny clime, where the smooth asphalt roads are so favorable 
to its use. 

The revolving Pegasus next excited our English cousins, and now has fairly 
taken possession of Uncle Sam’s broad domain. Schools of instruction have been 
established in all of our large cities. 
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Frank's Hall was well filled last night with a crowd of curious spectators who 
manifested great delight in the exhibition of this novel species of equestrianism. .. . 


OUT WHERE THE WEST BEGAN 
From the Missouri Argus, July 23, 1839 


We publish this week Col. Benton's letter to the citizens of Weston. 


Gentlemen: 


Accept my thanks for your kind letter, and cordial welcome, and be 
assured that | am compensated in the scene before me, for the distance | 
have traveled to arrive at your young town. | am now at the most western 
town in the State of Missouri, consequently the most western in the United 
States. . . . Your town is not yet fifteen months old; the soil on which it 
stands has been but two years redeemed from the savage; no title to it has 
yet been obtained from the Federal Government; yet streets and squares are 
taking their form, frames are going up, business taking an active and regular 
course, and not only the comforts and necessaries, but the luxuries of life 
fully enjoyed. ... You are now entitled to the appellation of Weston, 
i. e., West Town; but in a little while that distinction will fly up the river 
to the * Black Snake Hills,”’ to the ‘‘ Nodaway,” to the ‘ Nishinnabottonnee,” 
|sic.| and to the angular north west limits of the State, one-hundred and fifty 
miles beyond you. The distinction will fly ahead; but the advantages of your 
position will remain, a solid site to build upon, good landing in front for 
steamboats, and a country of matchless fertility and beauty behind, already 
covered with a population of more than twenty to the square mile. . . . With 
esteem and respect, Gentlemen, | am your friend and fellow citizen, Thomas 
Hart Benton. 


HALE’S KANSAS CITY FIRE FIGHTERS WIN FIRST HONORS AT CRYSTAL PALACE, 
LONDON 


From the Kansas City Star, November 30, 1919 


Now a fire engine in those days [1871] was a sort of mysterious contriv- 
ance to mechanics in Kansas City. And when the “ John Campbell’’ quit on the 
job there was consternation in the little city. . . . So Mayor Warner and Colonel 
Foster repaired to the Keystone Iron Works and asked if there was anybody in 
the plant who could handle the job. ‘‘ Yes,"’ said the manager, ‘‘I have a young 
fellow named George Hale who is a natural mechanic.’ 

. The job lasted more than a week but when it was finished the ‘“ John 
Campbell” was as good as new. 

That was the way in which the big chance came to George C. Hale. 
It is now forty-nine years since that day and in that forty-nine years George C 
Hale has come to be known as one of the most widely-known inventors of fire 
fighting apparatus in the world. He has patents on nearly sixty inventions; in 
every fire department of any consequence in America and Europe some of his 
creations are in use. The water tower, perhaps the best known of his inventions, 


is declared by authorities to have advanced the work of fire fighting more than 
any other single invention. 
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. As time wore on and he grew more familiar with the possibilities of his 
work he turned out many more inventions, all of them useful . . . . Among these 
inventions were electric wire cutters, a door opener, a cellar nozzle, rotary roof 
cutter, patent hose nozzle, automatic halter, adjustable collar for horses and 
finally the automatic fire alarm. 

It was in 1882 that Hale became chief of the Kansas City fire depart- 
ment. . . . In his new role he was destined to bring Kansas City advertising of 
an inestimable value. Back in 1893 an international tournament was held in 
London under the auspices of Queen Victoria. Fire fighters from all the leading 
nations competed and Chief Hale’s Kansas City crew, largely through his inven- 
tions, won first honors easily. He loves to tell of the astonishment of the huge 
crowd, estimated at fifty thousand, that gathered in Crystal Palace, London, 
when the Kansas City crew hung up a record of 8% seconds for getting into 
action. The Englishmen had been taking three minutes for the same feat. 

. . And again at the Paris exposition Chief Hale's men walked, or rather 
raced, away with the honors and one of his prized possessions today is the medal 
of distinction that President Loubet gave him at that time. 


HE HAD TO PAY LIKE A SINNER 


Krom the Mexico Evening Ledger, April 8, 1902. Extracts from an article by 
William F. Switzler. 


After the close of the war of 1812-13 the country west of St. Charles, 
including the rich land of Callaway, Boone, and Howard, attracted a large emi- 
gration chiefly from Kentucky, and as railroads had not even been dreamed of 
in the territory and river navigation was almost unknown, some communication 
by other methods between St. Louis and the new and rapidly increasing settle- 
ments became a necessity. Therefore, the Boone's Lick or St. Charles wagon road 
was gradually opened and in time a line of nine passenger Concord four-horse mail 
coaches placed upon it, carrying the mails and passengers to and from St. Louis 
three times a week. 

The road ran up the river by the way of Cottleville and Pauldingville, St. 
Charles County, thence to Warrenton, Warren County, Jones Tavern, Danville, 
and Maj. Vanbibber’s on Loutre Creek, Montgomery County, thence to Williams- 
burg, Callaway County, and thence to Howard County, the Boone’s Lick country 
proper. 

Rodman Kemmer, who in 1835, established a “stage stand”’ at Paulding- 
ville, was a Virginian of the old school of popular manners, full of jollity and 
jokes and played ‘‘rag-time’’ music on the fiddle to a nicety. His rule was to 
charge ministers of the Gospel only half price for entertainment. On one occasion 
he lighted two of them to bed upstairs with a tallow candle, waited for them to 
retire and then left the room, taking the candle downstairs. Next morning, break- 
fast was furnished to the stage passengers before day to make the time-card of 
the coach. Each guest after breakfast called for his bill. One of the preachers 
grumbled at him, saying: ‘‘Why, Mr. Kemmer you have charged me full fare 
and I ama minister,’’ to which he replied, “‘ Yes, for last night, I watched you and 
you did not say your prayers before laying down, but went to bed like a sinner 
and you must pay like a sinner.” 
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MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


American Heritage, August, 1956, ‘The Needless Conflict,’ by Allan Nevins; 
“The Prince of Swindlers |James Addison Reavis], by John Myers; ‘How 
they Killed the Buffalo,”’ by Wayne Gard. 


American Mercury, June, 1956, ‘Gateway to the West [Eads Bridge, St. Louis},”’ 
by Ruth Louise Johnson. 


Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, July, 1956, ‘‘ Under the Calcium Lights: 
\ctors Take to the Road, 1875-77," by William G. B. Carson; ‘* Joseph Nash 
McDowell and the Medical Department of Kemper College, 1840-1845,” by 
Marjorie E. Fox Gresham; October, 1956, ‘‘I At Home,”’ by Stephen S. 
Hempstead, Sr., edited by Mrs. Dana O. Jensen; ‘The St. Louis Public 
Schools at the Outbreak of the Civil War,”” by Lucy M. Schwienher. 


Christian Union Herald, February 19, 1956, ‘*A Man in a Garden |George I. 
Pring, Shaw's Garden, St. Louis],’’ by Ruth Louise Johnson. 


Colorado Magazine, July, 1956, ‘The Excavation of Bent’s Fort, Otero County, 
Colorado,”’ by Herbert W. Dick. 


Jesuit Bulletin, October, 1956, ** Recollections of Father Helia,”” by Laurence J. 
Kenny, S. J. [Father Helia, after his arrival in Missouri in 1838, became 
known as the ‘‘ Apostle of Central Missouri."’| 


Midwest Folklore, Spring, 1956. ** Tales from Missouri,’’ by Vance Randolph. 


Montana, the Magazine of Western History, January, 1956, ‘The People’s Bishop 
Daniel Tuttle|"’ by John Linton Struble; ‘Jim Bridger, He-Coon of the 
Mountain Men,” by Norman B. Wiltsey. 


Museum Graphic, Summer, 1956, ‘William M. Wyeth and His Times [St. Joseph 
merchant],”’ ‘‘ The Cherokee Strip and the Wyeth Cattle Company,” by Bart- 
lett Boder. 


National Generalogical Society Quarterly, March and June, 1956, ‘‘ Belated Cen- 
sus of Early Settlers, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo.,’’ copied and compiled by the 
Reverend William J. Gammon. 


National Geographic, July, 1956, ‘‘Tom Sawyer’s Town,” by Jerry Allen. 


Ozarks Mountaineer, August, 1956, ‘‘ Battle of Springfield Saved Union Hold on 
all the Southwest,’’ by Charles Shepherd; September, 1956, ‘‘ Draper’s Paint- 
ing of the Historic Hulston Mill [Dade County],”’ by John, K. Hulston, Don 
Draper, John Nixon, and Frank Nixon; October, 1956, ‘‘ Rebirth of Osceola, 
Historic Old Osage River Town,”’ by John L. Gundy. 


Trail Guide, Kansas City Posse, July, 1956, ‘‘Early-Day Fort Leavenworth, 
Missouri,”” by Clinton W. Kanaga, Sr. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY 
The State Historical Society of Missouri offers the following 
publications for sale: 
Debates of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875. Edited by 
Isidor Loeb and Floyd C. Shoemaker. 12 vols., 1930-1944. 
Complete sets sent by express collect, $15.00. 


Journal Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875, With an Histori- 
cal Introduction on Constitutions and Constitutional Conventions in 
Missouri by Isidor Loeb .. . and a Biographical Account of the 
Personnel of the Convention by Floyd C. Shoemaker. 2 vols., 1920. 
$2.75 a set, postpaid. 

Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri, 
17 vols., 1922-1955. Vols. I-VI sold only in complete sets, $15.00; 
Vols. VII-XI1, $8.25 a set, postpaid; Vol. XIII, $3.15, postpaid; 
Vols. XIV, XV, XVI, and XVII, $5.00 each, postpaid. Com- 
plete sets sent by express collect. 

Missouri, Day by Day. Edited by Flovd C. Shoemaker. 2 vols., 
1942-1943. $5.20 a set, postpaid. 

Missouri Historical Review. 50 volumes, 1906-1956. Unbound set, 
$180.00. Complete or partial sets sent by express collect. 

Missouri Historical Review. Published quarterly by the Society and 
current issues sent free to all members of the Society upon pay- 
ment of the Annual membership dues of $1.00 or Life member- 
ship of $20.00. 


Missouri Historical Review, Index to Volumes 1-25 (October, 1906- 
July, 1931). 1934. $10.00, postpaid. 


Missourt Historical Review, Index to Volumes 26-45 (October, 1931- 
July, 1951). 1955. $10.00, postpaid. 


Ozark Folksongs. Collected and Edited by Vance Randolph and 
edited for the State Hist. Soc. of Mo. by Floyd C. Shoemaker 
and Frances G. Emberson. 4 vols., 1946-1950. Sold only in 
complete sets, $15.80, postpaid. 


The State Historical Society of Missouri, A Semicentennial History. 
By Floyd C. Shoemaker. 1948. $3.50, postpaid. 
Order from: State Historical Society of Missouri 
Hitt and Lowry Streets 
Columbia, Missouri ‘ 




















MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


If you are interested in the historic past of Missouri, 
either as a “‘producer”’ or ‘‘consumer”’ of history, you are 
invited to apply for membership in the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. Annual dues are $1.00, and The 
Missouri Historical Review is sent free to all members. 
Life membership is $20.00. 


Please fill in the form below. 


State Historical Society of Missouri 
Hitt and Lowry Streets 


Columbia, Missouri 


(GENTLEMEN: 


| should like to apply for membership in the State 
Historical Society of Missouri and receive The Missouri 


Historical Review. 


Signed 


Address 


| enclose $1.00 


I enclose $20.00 
































FREDERIC A. CULMER 


Dr. Frederic A. Culmer is a 
Missouri historian who has contri- 
buted to the study and teaching of 
the history of the State and who has 
been a valued friend of the State 
Historical Society. Professor of his- 
tory and political science at Central 
College, Fayette, Dr. Culmer was 
given the title of professor-emeritus 
in 1954 after nearly forty years of 
teaching at the college. He was the 
author of a general history of Mis- 
souri published in 1938 and a high 
school textbook in Missouri history 
in 1939. 


Frederic A. Culmer 


A significant contribution to Missouri historians was his discov- 
ery and use of a large collection of the papers of Judge Abiel Leonard 
of Howard County, who was an influential leader in Whig political 
circles in the period before the Civil War. With these papers as a 
basis, Dr. Culmer wrote for the Review a series of articles, several of 
which comprise a biography of Leonard providing, through Leonard’s 
correspondence with many prominent Missourians, a valuable view- 
point for the examination of political events. Dr. Culmer was then 
responsible for having this 3,000-item collection of manuscripts 
given to the State Historical Society and made available to other 
authors. The Leonard collection is now one of the largest and most 


significant single manuscript gifts the Society has received. 


Dr. Culmer came to the United States from England in 1883 and 
began his work at Central College in 1915. He received an M.A. 
degree from the University of Missouri and an honorary D.D. from 
Centenary College, Shreveport, Louisiana. He now lives in Fayette 


and continues to write about Missouri history. 
































St. Louis Levee in the Early Seventies 


Situated near the confluence of the two major rivers of the West, 
with the mouth of the Ohio less than two hundred miles distant, 
it was natural that St. Louis should be a center of river commerce. 
From the time the first steamboat arrived in St. Louis in 1817 the 
city gradually gained prestige as a shipping point, and during the 
1840's it had become the commercial metropolis of the Northwest 
and the center of steamboat operations in the upper Mississippi 
Valley. 

The steamboat traffic boomed for a few years after the Civil 
War, but by the end of the nineteenth century the railroads had 
taken over most of the freighting and passenger business. In the 
effort to prove the superiority of the river carriers, larger and more 
elaborate steamboats were constructed. The Robert E. Lee was built 
in 1866 and proved itself the fastest packet on the Mississippi in its 
historic race with the Natchez from New Orleans to St. Louis in 1870. 
It made the 1800-mile trip in three days, 18 hours, and 14 minutes, 


a record not yet equalled by a river craft. Nevertheless, the Eads 


Bridge, completed in 1874 and shown in the background of this 


painting, symbolized the final triumph of the railroad over water 
transportation, though such picturesque packets as the Robert E. 
Lee continued to load their varied cargoes at the St. Louis levee. 
This picture is one of a series of paintings by O. E. Berninghaus 
entitled ‘‘Epoch Marking Events of American History,’’ reproduced 
through the courtesy of the owner, August A. Busch, Jr., St. Louis 


County. 




















